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“ ApouT the year 1675,” says an old writer, 
“ appeared three prodigies in that country,* which, 
from the attending disasters, were looked upon as 
ominous presages. 

“ The one was a large comet, every evening, for a 
week or more, streaming, like a horse-tail, westward 
until it almost reached the horizon, and setting 
towards the northwest; another was the appearance 
of swarms of flies, about an inch long and as big as 
the top of a man’s little finger, rising out of spigot 
holes in the earth, and eating the new sprouted 
leaves ; and the third, flights of pigeons, in breadth 
nigh a quarter of the mid-hemisphere, and of 
whose length was no visible end; whose weights 
break down the limbs of large trees, whereon they 
rested at night, and of which the fowlers shot 
abundance, and eat ’em.” + 

Notwithstanding the apprehensions engendered 
by these triple sources of alarm, the comet, though 
like a great pen of fire it seemed to write a por- 


General 


tentous — on the evening sky, brought no 


immediate evil in its train; the locusts, it is true, 
devoured every green thing in the region where 
they appeared, yet departed “within a month 
without other harm ;” and the multitudes of pi 
eons, though they darkened the sky and me 
owed the hearts of the good people of Virginia, 
appeared to have been sent, rather as the means 
oF sustaining human life, than as precursors of its 
destruction. 

A serious ground of anxiety, however, was found 
by the old planters, in the fact that a similar flight 
of birds had ominously preceded the last massacre 


* Virginia. 
t “ The beginning, progress, and conclusion of Bacon’s 
a in Virginia, in the years 1675 and 1676. By 
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by the Indians in the year 1644.* Without at- 
tempting to decide the important question, how 
far these coincident phenomena, or the last in par- 
ticular, ‘eoeiuadowee approaching events, we may 
well conclude, from our present knowledge of the 
state and tendencies of affairs at that time, that 
the people of the colonies had real cause for alarm, 
in regard to the designs of the Indians; and that 
there was enough in the actual movement of 
events around them to arouse feelings of appre- 
hension, which, in that superstitious age, might 
easily lead them to attach an undue importance to 
even trifling deviations from the ordinary course of 
nature. 

This state of distrustful anticipation was not pe- 
culiar to the South. Even the hardy settlers of 
New England, with all their piety and intelligence, 
and trained as they were to watchfulness, from 
their proximity to hostile and treacherous tribes, 
were not free from similar superstitious impres- 
sions, induced by an apprehension of the storm of 
Indian hostility, which in fact burst upon them 
about the same period. “At the time of the 
eclipse of the moon, some saw the figure of an 
Indian scalp imprinted on the centre of its disc. 
The perfect form of an Indian bow appeared in 
the sky. The sighing of the wind was like the 
whistling of bullets. Some distinctly heard invis- 
ible troops of horses gallop through the air, while 
others found the prophecy of calamities in the 
howling of the wolves.” + 

Whether these portentous appearances, these 
strange signs in the South and those marvellous 
omens in the North, were real or imaginary, it is 
certain the period to which they have been re- 
ferred was marked by important and alarmin 
events; by civil commotions in one province a 
by Indian outbreaks in others, which spread devas- 
tation and death along the frontiers, and covered 
a portion of the colonies with mourning. 


*«T. M.” says 1640; and some writers, following him, 
have been misled as to the date of that event. He wrote 
thirty years after the occurrence which he describes, and 
alluded hastily to the massacre. In his epistle dedicatory 
to Robert Harley, her Majesty’s principal Secretary of 
State, he confesses that “ divers occurrences are lapsed 
out of mind, and others imperfectly retained.” 

t Bancroft, vol. 11. p. 102; from Cotton Mather, In- 


| crease Mather, and Hubbard. 
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From the fact that these hostilities occurred in 
different parts of the country at the same time, 
some writers have inferred the organization of a 
general conspiracy among the natives, for the de- 
struction of the white settlements by a simulta- 
neous attack; * but there are not facts of sufficient 
weight to sustain such an opinion. 

That the great body of the Indians hated the 
intrusive occupants of their soil, and would have 
crushed them if they could, cannot be doubted; 
but there were few, even of the boldest and most 
hostile among them, so blinded by hate as not to 


be aware of their own weakness and their antago- 
nists’ strength, and conyinced of the gel comes 
rolon: 


of success, in a general and p contest. 
Therefore it was that Philip, the iron-hearted war- 
rior and the stern foe of the English, prepared 
sadly and even with tears + for the struggle which 
events beyond his control forced upon him, and 
which he foresaw must result in his own humilia- 
tion and the ruin of his tribe; while the brave 
but unfortunate Susquehannocks, driven from their 
original seats by the ae Senecas, in the 
attempt to find a place of refuge, became unwil- 
lingly embroiled, by a series of untoward cir- 
cumstances, with the people of Maryland and 
Virginia, and, in the extremity of their despair, 
rushed into a contest which, though brief, ~~ the 
finishing blow to their power, and compelled the 
few survivors of this formerly dvendon tribe to 
seek a resting-place in the wilds of the West, or to 
incorporate themselves with portions of the Pow- 
hatan confederacy. 

The events connected with this struggle between 
the two races possess for us a double interest : 
first, as they relate to a trying period in our own 
colonial history; and, secondly, as they were 
closely connected with the occurrences in Virginia, 
which arrayed Nathaniel Bacon against the estab- 
lished government, and aroused a spirit of resist- 
ance to Sir William Berkeley, that ceased only 
with the death of the unfortunate leader, and the 
expatriation or execution} of many of his sup- 
porters, some of whom were among the most tal- 
ented and influential men of the province. 

On a Sabbath morning, in the summer of the 
year 1675, as the people of Stafford, at that time 
the most northern county of Virginia on the Po- 


uA t Indian war threatened all this country in 
1675. is was the most formidable combination that 
ever happened. The Five Nations joined this confeder- 
acy.” — Notes on East Hampton, Long Island, by John L. 
Gardiner, 1798. N. Y. Doc. Hist. p. 682. 

¢ Bancroft, vol. 1. & 100. 

j It is stated that Charles IJ. said of ay, “ That 
old fool has hanged more men in that naked country 
than I have done for the murder of my father.” — 
( T. M.'s account, p.24.) Others say that he was kindly 
received by the king, on his return to England in 1677. 
— ( Beverley, book 1. p. 79.) 
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tomac, were on their way to church, they found a 
herdsman named Robert Hen lying across the 
threshold of his house, and an Indian without the 
door, both terribly gashed and mutilated. The 
Indian was quite dead; but Hen lived long enough 
to declare that the “ Doegs” were his murderers. 
A boy was also discovered hidden under a bed, 
from whom it was ascertained that the Indians 
had made their attack and committed the mur- 
ders about daybreak. 

Col. Mason and Capt. Brent,* commanders of 
the militia in that county, on hearing of this 
bloody deed, immediately collected a force of 
about thirty men, and followed on the trail of the 
retreating” Indians. After a pursuit of about 
twenty miles up the Potomac, they crossed the 
river into Maryland. Landing at daybreak, they 
discovered two narrow paths, one of which was 
followed by Mason with a part of the men, and 
the other by Brent with the remainder. After ad- 
vancing a short distance, each party discovered in 
its front an Indian wigwam, which was silently 
surrounded. 

Having stationed his men, Capt. Brent advanced 
to the wigwam, and in a loud voice, in the Indian 
tongue, demanded a council with its occupants. A 
chief came forth, apparently much alarmed, and 
would have fled, but Brent, seizing him by the 
scalp lock, told him he had come for the murderer 
of Robert Hen. The chief plead ignorance of the 
whole matter, and man to escape from the 
grasp of his captor; but, as he turned to flee, fell 

by a pistol-shot from the hand of Brent. 

This was the signal for action on both sides. The 
Indians within delivered their fire from the hut, 
and under its frail cover stood for a short time the 
volleys of the Virginians, but finally attempted to 
save themselves by flight from their murderous ef- 
fects. As they thronged out of the door in a 
body, however, the unerring rifle did prompt exe- 
cution, and ten of their number were slain. A 
lad, eight years of age, the son of the chief killed 
ty Capt. Brent, was the only one taken prisoner. 
he Indians so severely handled in this encoun- 
ter belonged to the tribe of “ Doages,” or “Do- 


egs. 

Meanwhile, Col. Mason’s had also been 
actively engaged. Scarcely had his men been ar- 
mngel, when they were startled by the din of the 
other assault ; while the suddenly awakened and 
panic-stricken occupants of the wigwam in their 
ee without waiting for summons or attack, 
rushed to the door to make their escape. As they 


*“ Brent’s Point,” on the eastern side of Stafford 
county, probably took its name from this gentleman, as 
he had a plantation somewhere in that vicinity. He 
was probably a son of Giles Brent, the first treasurer of 
Maryland, who, about the year 1647, removed from that 
colony to Virginia. 
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poured out, they were met by the deadly fire of 
the Virginians ; who supposed, from the noise and 
the firing, that Brent’s men were warmly engaged 
with a hostile party; and fourteen of the Indians 
had already fallen, when one of them rushed up 
to Col. Mason, through the heaviest of the fire, 
seized his arm, and exclaimed, “ Susquehannocks, 
netoughs!” “ Susquehannocks, friends!” andim- 
mediately fled. Col. Mason at once caused his 
men to cease firing; since those who were the ob- 
jects of their attack proved to belong to a tribe, 
recognized as friendly to Virginia. 

This tribe, which had formerly occupied a con- 
siderable territory on the Susquehanna and at the 
head of Chesapeake * Bay, and which was spread- 
ing terror among the tribes of the Patuxent and 
the eastern shore of the Potomac, at the time of 
the arrival of the Maryland Pilgrims, had in its 
turn been made to feel the hand of the conqueror. 
The Seneca Indians, one of the most numerous 
and powerful of the confederacy of the Five Na- 
tions, through whose territories in Western New 
York the upper waters of the Susquehanna flowed, 
had pushed their war parties down that river, re- 
ducing the tribes on its borders to submission; or 
compelling them to seek new places of abode, in 
more: defensible positions, with other tribes, or 
within the sweep of the strong and protecting arm 
of the white man. 

Of these, the Susquehannocks, too proud, it 
would seem, to yield to those with whom they had 
long contended as equals, and, by holding the land 
of their fathers by sufferance, to acknowledge 
themselves subdued ; yet too weak to withstand 
the victorious and domineering Senecas, had been 
compelled to forsake the river bearing their name, 
and the head of the bay, and had taken up a posi- 
tion near the western borders of Maryland, below 
the territory o* the Piscataway Indians. t 

This tribe originally occupied lands lower down 
the river about the Piscataway; but in the year 
1673, a tract at the head of the Potomac § was 
assigned them by the Assembly, somewhat above 
their former location; and every possible effort 
was made to induce them to establish themselves 

rmanently at that place. Implements of hus- 
bandry were presented to them, and a supply of 
provisions for three years was guarantied, to free 


*“ T, M.”’ writes it “ Chesepiack.” 

t “ Susquehanna River is scituate in the middle of the 
Sinneke’s country.” — Address of Governor and Council 
of New York to his Majesty, Aug. 6, 1691. N. Y. Doc. 
Hist. p. 409. 

t Friendly relations must have existed for some time 
between these two tribes; for we know that the head 
chief of the Piscataways, in July, 1670, was on a visit to 
the Susquehannocks.— Maryland Record Book, 2 C. B. 


. 31. 
. § Perhaps near the spot where Washington now 


stands. 
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them from all apprehension on the score of sub- 
sistence, and afford them full time to make their 
new lands sufficiently productive for their own 
support.* From this legislation, it is evident that 
the policy of the province was, to remove the In- 
dians towards the western borders of its territory, 
and thus at the same time to preserve for them a 
home, to make room for the pioneers of civilization 
already pressing upon that quarter, and to dimin- 
ish as far as possible the chances of collision be- 
tween the two races. ‘The Piscataways, however, 
were an unwarlike, inoffensive people, and were 
regarded as firm friends to both the Backes and 
Virginia settlers. 

“ Doegs,” as our old author calls them, or 


the “ Doages,” as they are styled in the Maryland 
records, ¢ occupied a portion of the territory be- 
tween the Piscataway river on the north and the 
gee bend of the 


‘otomac on the south, now 
aren the western part of Charles, and perhaps 
a small portion of Prince George’s county. The 
tongue of land formed by Mattawoman Run, as it 
flows into the Potomac, still retains the name of 
Indian Point, { and may have been the spot on 
which the bloody scene which has been described, 
was enacted. ‘The lands of the Doages extended 
to the Piscataway; the Susquehannocks had lately 
established themselves on the north side of that 
river; there would seem, therefore, to have been 
no just ground of suspicion against either, in the 
mere fact that parties from both tribes were found 
occupying wigwams a short distance below the 
river, and near to each other, as was the case with 
those attacked by Mason and Brent. 

But murders had been committed in Virginia; 
the pursuers had, as they believed, tracked the 
murderers, until they had suddenly fallen upon 
these parties. Had they found Indian families in 
the wigwams, it would have been different; but 
they found armed warriors; and this, in connec- 
tion with the recent startling events, was surely 
enough to excite suspicion. loutnn to the dy- 
ing testimony of one of the victims, the murderers 
were “ Doegs,” and, therefore, of the same tribe 
with those whom Capt. Brent’s party surprised on 
the Maryland side of the river; and this fact, in 
their apprehension, afforded a good reason for the 
assault. There is no evidence that the Susquehan- 
nocks were the abettors or even the associates of 
the Doegs, or chargeable with any other fault than 
that of unfortunately occupying quarters in their 
neighborhood. 

hat Capt. Brent’s party knew whom they were 
assailing is likely, from his parley with the chief 
before the firing began; but that the attack by 


* Annals of Annapolis, p. 64. 
t Message of the Lord Proprietary in 1651. 
¢ So marked on Griffith’s map of Maryland of 1794. 
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Mason’s men was precipitated by the noise of the 
other engagement, and that they were not aware 
whom they were assaulting, is evident from the 
fact that Col. Mason, the moment he ascertained 
they were Susquehannocks, recognized them as 
friends, and ceased hostilities. 

The truth is, the Virginians were hot with pas- 
sion and the eagerness of pursuit. Their friends 
had been murdered, and by Indians; they knew 
the perpetrators, and started in pursuit ; they came 


‘up with two bands on the territories of the very 


tribe charged with the crime, and in the direct line 
of their retreat; and, concluding at once that these 
were the assassins, without pausing to deliberate, 
hastened to avenge the slaughter of their friends. 
In one of these cases, at least, the assailants were 
sadly precipitate. 

The murderous assault of Mason’s party, — en- 
tirely unprovoked, if we accept the assertions of 
the Susquehannocks, who charged the murders 
upon a marauding party of the Senecas,* — might 
naturally be expected to arouse their savage pas- 
sions and stimulate them to seek revenge; par- 
ticularly as no attempt was made by the Virgini- 
ans to explain the cause of the attack or to make 
reparation for the grievous injury inflicted. It 
may be that savage retribution and subsequent 
conflicts followed too closely upon this encounter 
to allow an opportunity for explanation. Several 
murders were soon after committed in Maryland; 
and, though guard-boats were equipped to prevent 
irruptions across the Potomac, one or two persons 
were also murdered in Stafford county in Virginia. 
The perpetrators of these cruel acts were not cer- 
tainly known; but, under the circumstances, sus- 
picion naturally fell upon the Susquehannocks. 

The presence of this tribe on their western 
borders had already excited dissatisfaction among 
the people of Maryland, especially those whose 
plantations were situated near the Piscataway ; 
and efforts had been made, but in vain,t to induce 
them to leave the gran they had taken. This 
was on the north side of the Piscataway, in a strong 
fort, which had either originally belonged to the 
Piscataway tribe, or was one built by the province 
years previous,{ for the protection of the frontier 
settlements, and perhaps left unoccupied during 
the time of peace which had preceded these oc- 
currences. From its strength and construction, 
the latter supposition seems the more probable. 


* This was by no means improbable. The Seneca 
war parties might at that time have penetrated the inte- 
rior territories of Maryland and Virginia, as they are 
known to have done within a very few years after, when 
they committed various murders. 

+ “The Indians being resolutely bent not to forsake 
their forte.” — Mrs. Ann Cotton’s Account, 1676, p. 1. 

¢ In 1644 an Act was passed “ to enable the governor 


to establish and support a garrison at Piscataway.” — | posts 


Bacon’s Laws. 


The walls of the fort were high banks of earth, 
having flankers well provided with loop-holes, and 
encompassed by a ditch. Without this, was a 
row of tall trees, from five to eight inches in diam- 
eter, set three feet in the earth and six inches 
apart, and wattled in such a manner as at the same 
time to protect those within and afford holes for 
shooting through.* These defences were inge- 
nious and strong, and enabled the occupants to 
set at defiance any ordinary besieging force, un- 
less provided with cannon, or prepared to starve 
its defenders into a surrender. Here the Susque- 
hannocks, to the number of nearly one hundred, 
with their old men, women, and children, estab- 
lished themselves, and here they were determined 
to remain. 

Remembering only the deeds of violence that 
had been done, and taking counsel of their a 
prehensions, forgetful, as it would seem, of the 
outrage which had stung the savages into a re- 
vengeful mood, the Marylanders determined to 
organize an expedition against them, in order to 

unish their presumed misdeeds, and drive them 
rom the province, 

Doubting, however, their ability to carry out 
promptly and effectually their designs, and aware 
that the Virginians, like themselves, had of late suf- 
fered from midnight attacks and murders, which, 
from their share in the recent unfortunate assault on 
the Susquehannocks, they were disposed to attribute 
to them as acts of revenge, the Marylanders pro- 
posed to the Virginians f a union of forces and a 
joint expedition, for the purpose of subduing their 
common enemy. 

The proposition was readily accepted, and the 
two provinces raised a force of one thousand men, 
to march against the Susquehannocks. The Vir- 
ginia troops were under the command of Col. John 
Washington,t the great-grandfather of General 
George Washington; those of Maryland under 
Major Thomas Truman. § 

n the morning of Sunday, the 26th of Septem- 
ber, the Maryland forces appeared before the fort ; 
the Virginians probably a little later. In obedi- 
ence to his instructions from his government, to 
settle matters with the Susquehannocks by nego- 
tiation, if possible, Major Truman sent to the fort 
two messengers, one of whom was well acquainted 
with the Indian language, to invite Harignera, one 
of their principal chiefs, to a conference. Having 
ascertained that Harignera was dead, they re- 


* Bacon’s Rebellion, by T. M., p. 10. 

+ Mrs. Cotton’s Account, p. 1. 

t “John Washington was employed against the In- 
dians in Maryland, and as a reward for his services, was 
made a colonel.” — Washington’s Letter to Sir Isaac 
Heard. Sparks’s Biog., vol. 1., P 547. 

§A —— of standing, who filled successively the 

member of the Assembly and chancellor of the 


rovince. — Annals of Annapolis, p. 66. 
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quested that other chiefs might be sent in his 
stead; whereupon six* of their leaders came 
forth, and met the commander of the Maryland- 
ers, in the presence of his principal officers and 
several Indians belonging to neighboring tribes. 
Upon their demanding the reason of all that hos- 
tile array, Major Truman informed them, through 
the interpreter, that grievous outrages had been 
perpetrated, both in Maryland and Virginia, and 
that he had come to ascertain who had cominitted 
them. They replied, it was the Senecas. The 
major then inquired if they would furnish some 
of their young men as guides in pursuit, as several 
of the other tribes had already done; but they 
replied, the Senecas had been gone four days, 
and by that time must be near the head of the 
Patapsco. To this it was answered, that the hor- 
ses of the white men were fleet, and the Indian 
runners swift, and both might easily overtake the 
Senecas. They then consented to furnish the 
ides. 

Dasing this conversation, Col. Washington, Col. 
Mason, and Major Adderton came over from the 
Virginia encampment, and charged the chiefs with 
the murders that had been committed on the 
south side of the Potomac; but they positively 
denied that any of their tribe were guilty. The 
Virginians, however, far from being convinced by 
this denial, insisted that three of the Susquehan- 
nocks had been Leamgerrs A identified as partici- 
pants in the outrages which had taken place. 

The chiefs then presented to Major Truman a 
paper and a silver medal, with a black and yellow 
ribbon attached, which they said had been given 
to them by former governors of Maryland,+ 
as a pledge of protection and friendship, as long 
as thesun and moon should endure. These tokens 
were received by Major Truman with assurances 
that he was satisfied the Senecas had been the 
aggressors in the late outrages, and they need feel 
no apprehension for the safety of themselves, their 
wives, or their children. The officers, as it was 
near evening, then returned to their respective en- 
campments, and the Indians went back to the fort. 

Early the next morning, Capt. John Allen, a 


* Some accounts say “ three or four;’’ but this is the 
number set down in the impeachment of Major Truman. 

t This medal is now exceedingly rare. It is of silver, 
about the size and half the thickness of a crown piece, 
with a knob on the edge, for the insertion of a cord or 
ribbon, so that it may be suspended from the neck. On 
one side it bears a fine cavalier head, with full flowing 
locks, and the neck and shoulders covered with armor. 
Around is the inscription, ‘ DMS, CAZCILIVS. BARO, 
DE. BALTEMORR, ABSOLV. DMS, TERRE MA- 
RLE, ET AVALONIE,.” On the reverse is the beau- 
tiful head and bust of a lady, with full ringlets, band, 
and necklace, encircled with the inscription, “DNA 
ANNA, ARVNDELIA. PVLCHERRIMA. ET OPTI- 
MA, CONJVX, CECILII, PREDICTI.” 


well-known leader of rangers, in the Maryland 
service, was ordered to proceed with a file of men 
to the house of Randolph Hanson, one of the vic- 
tims of the recent outrages, to ascertain if it had 
been plundered by the Indians, and to bring away 
any ammunition that might have been left on the 
premises. Capt. Allen promptly discharged this 
duty, and returned, bringing vith him the bodies 
of those murdered at Hanson’s house. 

During his absence the Susquehannock chiefs 
had again come out of the fort, probably by ap- 
pointment on the preceding evening, for the pur- 

se of renewing their conference with the Mary- 
and and Virginia officers. They were again 
charged by the latter, even more vehemently than 
before, with having been concerned in the outra- 
ges in Virginia; but the accusation was again met 
with an absolute and indignant denial. Upon this, 
the chiefs were placed in the custody of Maryland 
and Virginia troops, and the officers retired to 
another part of the field to deliberate, and decide 
what course to pursue. 

Unfortunately for the prisoners, in the midst of 
this deliberation, Capt. Allen and his detachment 
made their appearance, bearing with them the 
mangled bodies, the bloody evidences of savage 
barbarity and hate. The whole camp was aroused ; 
Marylanders and Virginians alike burned with in- 
dignation and thirsted for revenge; the council 
of officers was broken up; and the feelings which 
had been stirred up by the sight of their mur- 
dered countrymen found vent in an almost unani- 
mous demand for the death of those now in their 
hands, who were strongly suspected of being the 
guilty parties in this case, and who had been so 
strenuously denounced by the Virginians as the 
known murderers of their people. 

Before, they might have listened to the voice 
of reason and justice; now, they thought only of 
the injuries that had been inflicted by a savage 
hand, and loudly called for vengeance on those 
uhfortunate representatives of the race, whose con- 
fidence in the efficacy of past tokens and the 
sanctity of present pledges had placed them in 
their power. They forgot that these men had 
responded to a professedly peaceful summons; 
that they had come out with the emblems of friend- 
ship in their hands; that they had received assur- 
ances of confidence and promises of protection ; 
and, hurried away by the fury of the moment, 
committed a deed, which, as it violated the laws 
of God and of man, brought upon them the con- 
demnation of their contemporaries, as it must 
have done of their own consciences, in after mo- 
ments of coolness and reflection. 

Major Truman struggled against the excitement 
and plead for delay, but in vain; the Virginia offi- 
cers, confident of getting immediate possession 
of the fort, and professing to believe that they 
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were only by a few hours anticipating the fate of 
the prisoners, and perhaps depending in part on 
the effect of so terrible a blow, insisted on the im- 
mediate execution of the chiefs. Only one of 
them, for what reason we are not apprised, was 
8 ; the remainder, five in number, were 
bound, led forth from the place cf their detention, 
and, to use the plain phirase of our euthority, 
“knocked on the head.” So died the chiefs of 
the Susquehannocks ; not with arms, but with the 
— of the white man’s protection in their 
ands; not on the open field and in fair fight, 
but entra by treachery, and encompassed b 
their enemies; not the death of warriors, but ob 


dumb cattle! They died an ignominious death, 
yet their executioners, by their act, covered them- 
selves with a thousand-fold deeper disgrace and 


ame. 

It is but just to the rank and file of the Mary- 
land troops to say, that, though one authority 
speaks of the “ unanimous consent of the Virgini- 
ans and the eager impetuosity of the whole field, 
as well Marylanders as Virginians, upon the sight 
of the Christians murdered at Hanson’s ;”* another, 
alluding to this unhappy act, states that “ Tru- 
man’s first commands for the killing of those In- 
dians were not obeyed; and he had some diffi- 
culty to get his men to obey him therein; and, 
after they were put to death, not a man would own 
to have had a hand in it, but rather seemed to ab- 
hor the act.” ¢ 

If the Virginians were moved to their determi- 
nation to take the lives of these chiefs by the ex- 
pectation that it would hasten the surrender of 
the fort, they greatly miscalculated. When those 
who had remained behind learned what had been 
done, hate and desperation contended for the 
mastery in their hearts ; the blood of their slaugh- 
tered leaders called for revenge; the proved 
faithlessness of those who threatened their strong- 
hold, forbade them to hope; they shut themselves 
up within their palisades, strengthened their de- 
fences, and prepared for a desperate resistance. 
Whenever and wherever the besiegers prepared 
or attempted an assault, they were ready to meet 
them; whenever a proposal was made for a con- 
ference or surrender, their reply was, “ Where are 
our chiefs ? ” 

The Susquehannocks had been too suddenly at- 
tacked to allow them to lay in supplies to stand a 
long siege, even if their mode of warfare had en- 
couraged or their resources had allowed such a 
proceeding ; and, as the besieging forces cut them 
off from the surrounding country, they soon suf- 
fered from a want of provisions. Not daunted 
by the prospect of starvation, they made frequent 


* Record of Lower House, June 2d, 1676. 
¢ Record of Upper House, June 2d, 1676. 
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and fierce sallies, to the severe annoyance and loss 
of the besiegers; and, at last, in their extremity, 
resorted to the expedient of capturing and feed. 
ing upon the horses which belonged to their as- 
sailants. These do not appear to have acted with 
much vigor, either because the first rash step had 
damped the ardor of the men, or because it was 
rather the policy of the commanders to starve 
than to force the Indians into a surrender. The 
fort also was too strong to be stormed ; its situa- 
tion on low ground precluded the possibility of 
undermining the palisades, even if the watchful- 
ness of the besieged would have permitted their 
approach; and they had no eannon with which to 
batter it; so that they were compelled, in fact, to 
await the time when famine would have so weak- 
ened the enemy as to render them an easy prey. 

But the Susquehannocks had no idea of such a 
termination to their struggle. After six weeks of 
heroic defence, during which they had inflicted 
much injury on their enemies, with but little loss 
to themselves, they yielded, not to the prowess of 
their besiegers, but to the want of food, and pre- 
pared, not to surrender, but to evacuate the fort. 

It certainly gives a strong color of probability 
to the charge of neglect of duty on the part of 
the investing troops, that the Susquehannocks, 
after destroying every thing within the fort that 
could be of use to the assailants, and leaving be- 
hind only a few decrepid old men, marched out 
under cover of the night, seventy-five in number, 
with their women oat children, passed undiscov- 
ered through the lines of the besieging forces, 
and, in their way, killed ten of the guards, whom 
they found asleep.* 

e next morning, the united forces, discover- 
ing that the prey had escaped, followed in pursuit; 
but either could not, or, as our mene signifi- 
cantly hints, “would not overtake these desperate 
fugitives, for fear of ambuscades,” Both detach- 
ments, it would seem, were heartily tired of the 
enterprise, from which neither officers nor men 
were likely to derive honor or profit. We may, 
therefore, infer that both parties readily relin- 
quished the pursuit; and, after detailing a suffi- 
cient force to occupy the fort and range through 
the adjacent country, returned to their respective 
provinces, not merely willing, but desirous, that 
their exploits during this expedition should pass 
into oblivion. 

Not so the Susquehannocks. They left the last 
place of their refuge on the soil of Maryland, with 
a stinging sense of injury, a recollection of solemn 
obligations slighted and of wrongs yet unavenged. 


* Another account (which seems rather improbable) 
states that “they marched out in the moonlight with 
their women and children, and —_ the guards with- 
out opposition, hallooing and firing at them as they 
went.” — Bacon's Rebellion ; Force’s Tracts, p. 10. 
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even Jamestown itself was not safe from their at- 


The voices of their slaughtered chiefs called 
upon them for the sacrifice of blood; and, as they 
took their leave of the territory of their enemies, 
and, crossing the Potomac, directed their route 
over the heads of the Rappahannock, York, and 
James rivers, the supslink fell upon settler after 
settler, until sixty victims were sacrificed, to atone 
for the slaughter of the heads of their tribe. 

One of the sufferers, at the head of James river, 
was a valued overseer on the plantation of Na- 
thaniel Bacon; and it was the murder of this man, 
in connection with the disturbed state of the coun- 
try, which caused Bacon’s application for a com- 
mission to go against the Indians, a part of whom 
were Susquehannocks, his subsequent difficulties 
with Governor Berkeley, his rebellion, and his un- 
timely death, the details of which are familiar to 
the readers of the colonial history of Virginia. 

The Susquehannocks, believing that they have 
now sacrificed victims enough to redeem their own 
honor and to appease the angry spirits of their 
murdered chiefs, are willing to negotiate with the 
Virginians. They send to the governor a remon- 
strance, drawn up by an English interpreter, to 
the following effect : 


“ First: They ask why he, a professed friend, 


has taken up arms in behalf of the Marylanders, 


their avowed enemies. 

“ Secondly: They express their regrets to find 
that the Virginians, from friends, have become 
such violent enemies as to pursue them even into 
another ts 

“Thirdly : They complain that their chiefs, sent 
out to treat for peace, were not only murdered, 
but the act was countenanced by the governor. 

“Fourthly: They declare, that, seeing no other 
way of obtaining satisfaction, they have killed ten 
of the common English for each one of their 
chiefs, to make up for the disproportion arising 
from the difference of rank. 

“ Finally: They propose, if the Virginians will 
make them compensation for the damages sus- 
tained by the attack upon them, and withhold all 
aid from the Marylanders, to renew the ancient 
league of friendship ; otherwise, they, and those 
in league with them, will continue the war, so un- 
fairly begun, and fight it out, to the last man.” 


This message to Governor Berkeley, notwith- 
standing its lofty tone, made no impression, and 
elicited no reply; and the Susquehannocks were 
left to fulfil their terrible threat, which they did to 
the letter. They succeeded in enlisting in their 
cause several of the tribes, before friendly to the 
Virginians, and then addressed themselves, with 
savage earnestness, to their bloody work. So sud- 
den were their attacks and so awful the inhumani- 
ties of which they were guilty, that the frontier 
plantations were deserted, and it would seem that 


tack. 

A line of forts was established along the fron- 
tiers, to prevent their incursions; but, like most 
similar attempts of the colonies, owing to their 
distance from each other and the want of sufficient 
garrisons, they failed entirely to afford protection. 
Bands of savage marauders watched their oppor- 
oe passed between the forts, effected their 
murderous objects, repassed the lines, and were 
beyond pursuit, before the garrisons could be 
alarmed or dispatched to the point assailed. 

Yet these were, after all, but the last desperate 
efforts of a despairing ple. Few in numbers 
themselves, and | Pith tribes feeble indeed 
in comparison with ew against whom their fierce 
assaults were directed, they could only hope to in- 
flict the utmost injury upon their adversaries, with 
the certainty of finally perishing, as individuals 
and as a people, in the contest. Had not Virginia 
herself been crippled by a civil controversy, they 
would have been crushed at once; but, even as it 
was, in the midst of all his distractions and his 
difficulties with the government, Bacon found time 
to avenge those of his friends and of the province 
who had fallen beneath their assaults, and reiissure 
the desponding colonists. He swept the country 
of the tribes with whom the Susquehannocks had 
leagued themselves, burned their towns, put a 
large number of them to the sword, and dispersed 
the remainder. “The Indians everywhere fled 
before him ; several tribes entirely perished; and 
those who survived were so reduced as never af- 
terwards to be able to make any firm stand against 
the whites.” 

Among those who were made to feel the aveng- 
ing arm of Bacon was the homeless remnant of 
the Susquehannocks. His residence was on the 
James river, at a point called “ Curles,” in Henrico 
county ; and, as been mentioned, his favorite 
overseer had been murdered by the savages. The 
confidence of the frontier settlers in his courage 
and ability made them anxious to obtain him as 
their leader against the enemy. He was willing to 
take the command of an expedition, but had no 
commission from the governor for raising a mili- 
tary force. After many difficulties, a commission 
was promised him, and he commenced his prepa- 
rations ; but, in the midst of them, ascertained that 
the governor had acted the part of a hypocrite, 
and did not intend to fulfil his promise. 

Roused by this discourteous and distrustful pro- 
ceedure, Bacon at once armed his servants, and 
called together the frontier settlers, and, placing 
himself at their head, marched into the forest, to 
pursue and punish the Susquehannocks. Advanc- 
ing to a village occupied by the tribe of Occonegies, 
he was received by them in a friendly manner, 
and informed in regard to the place where the 
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Susquehannocks had fortified themselves, and pre- 
d for a desperate resistance, in case of an at- 
tack. He pushed forward without delay, and 
found them strongly posted in a rude fort; but 
this did not deter him. He led his men to the 
assault, and, after a fierce struggle, succeeded in 
forcing his way within the fort, and put seventy 
of its defenders to the sword.* A few of the 
original tribe may have survived, but the informa- 
tion we possess, relative to the diminished number 
of the tribe at that period, justifies the conclusion 
that this severe blow completed their extinction. 

So disappear the stout eel from 
the page of aboriginal history. met the first 
white man who set foot on their soil with a firm 
and unyielding front; they resisted for years his 
attempts at negotiation or encroachments on their 
territory ; hard pressed at last oo ene- 
mies of their own race, they yielded to necessity 
and accepted his proffered friendship; for a quar- 
ter of a century they held the sacred pledges of 
Lord Baltimore, and kept the peace; during 
which time, driven by the Senecas from their 
homes, they were forced into a position which 
brought upon them the hostility of the people of 
Maryland; they accepted proposals for negotia- 
tions, only to find their leaders entrapped and put 
to death; they defended themselves bravely in 
their stronghold, and, rather than surrender, re- 
treated to another territory ; and there, after ten- 
dering to the authorities, with a proud and un- 
broken spirit, the choice between the hand of 
friendship and the tomahawk, accepted the latter 
alternative, as that alone was left to them. Then 
came the deadly struggle, in the course of which, 
though individuals survived and were incorporated 
into other tribes, as a distinct people they per- 
ished, in a manner most glorious to their savage 
conceptions, surrounded with the victims of their 
vengeance, in the blaze of the burning mansion, 
the ruin of cultivated estates, with the shriek and 
the supplication of the murdered white man ring- 
ing rs their ears, and their hands red with human 

ood. 

Yet, the act which, in the commencement of 
their difficulties, drove them to extremities, and 
which was, in fact, the cause of their destruction, 
was not allowed to pass unrebuked. 

After the return of his detachment to Virginia, 
Col. Washington, on the 5th of June, 1676, took 
his seat as a member of the Assembly. In his 
—— address on that occasion, Gov. Berkeley 

uded to the late Indian disturbances, and, in 
reference to the chiefs who had been put to death 
at Piscataway fort, used the following emphatic 
language: “If they had killed my grandfather 


a. Strange News from Virginia,” etc., etc., London, 
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and my grandmother, my father, my mother, and 
all my friends, yet if they had come to treat in 
peace, they should have gone in peace.” His 
opinion of the deed, therefore, is sufficiently evi- 
dent ; but whether the mass of the people, embit- 
tered as their feelings were by the recollection o 
recent Indian outrages, would have joined him in 
the condemnation, may be doubted. The pressure 
of events, however, and the necessity for self-pro- 
tection from enemies within and without, soon ab- 
sorbed the attention of governor, legislators, and 
people, and rendered the life or death of a few 
savage chiefs a matter of minor consideration. 

In Maryland, the case was different. The de- 
tachment of Major Truman having returned, with 
the exception of one company, under Capt. John 
Allen, left to guard the frontier, the murder of the 
Susquehannock chiefs became the subject of public 
discussion and legislative inquiry. 

On the 16th of May, 1676, Major Truman was 
arrested by order of the legislature, then in ses- 
sion, to answer to an impeachment brought against 
him by the lower house, charging him with having 
broken his commission and instructions, “in that 
he received as friends six Indians, sent out by the 
Susquehannocks as ambassadors to treat with him; 
and yet, after giving them assurances that there 
was no intention of using force against them, and 
that no damage should be done to them, their 
wives, or children, did, without calling a council of 
Maryland officers, in a barbarous and cruel man- 
ner, cause five of said Indians to be killed and 
murdered, contrary to the law of God and of na- 
tions.” 

Depositions having been taken and witnesses 
examined, both for and against the accused, he 
declared through Mr. Benjamin Rozier, the coun- 
sel assigned him, that “he confessed his fault, and 
did in no way intend to stand upon his justifica- 
tion;” but humbly prayed permission to read a 
paper which he hoped would somewhat extenuate 
the force of the charges brought against him, “so 
that they should not appear so grievous and enor- 
mous as in the said impeachment they were held 
forth to be.” This petition was granted. What 
was the nature of his justification the record does 
not show; but that it was insufficient to vindicate 
him, appeays from the fact, that, after a full hear- 
ing, he was found guilty, by a unanimous decision 
of the Upper House, of having commanded five 
of the Susquehannock Indians, that came out to 
treat with him, to be put to death, contrary to the 
laws of nations, and in violation of the second 
article of his instructions, by which he was ordered 
to entertain any treaty with said Susquehannocks.” 

The duty now devolved upon the Lower House 
of draughting a bill of attainder against Major 
‘Truman; but, although it was upon its own im- 
peachment that he had been tried and found 
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ilty, influenced, as it appears, by the extenuatin 
Setemente afterwards oan row that ale 
prepared a bill which, though entitled an act of 
attainder, only imposed a fine for the offence, in- 
stead of the penalty of death. 

The Upper House returned the bill, remon- 
strating that it corresponded neither to the im- 
yng nor to the crime of which the accused 

ad been found guilty; and insisting that it was 
due to the government to vindicate it from the 
shame and the wickedness of countenancing such 
a deed, and urging, that if crimes so heinous de- 
served no severer punishment than that inflicted 
by the act, offences of a lower nature would not 
require any; and not only would no satisfaction 
be given to the heathen, with whom the public 
faith had been broken, but no confidence would be 

laced on any treaty, which, in that dangerous 
juncture of affairs, might be offered to the Indians, 
unless such an offence were not only publicly dis- 
owned, but punished with all the severity which it 
deserved. 

The Lower House, in reply, after recapitulatin 
the extenuating circumstances in the case, an 
stating its opinion that the offence “was not mali- 
ciously perpetrated, or out of design to prejudice 
the province, but merely out of ignorance and to 
prevent a mutiny of the whole army,” refused to 
modify its former bill; whereupon the Upper 
House, although admitting that “the crime was 
not maliciously perpetrated,” denied that the facts 
urged, if true, were any extenuation; and, declar- 
ing anew its abhorrence of the act, reminded the 
Lower House that, by its refusal to draw up a bill 
of attainder in full, it must make itself responsible 
for the consequences that might ensue to the 
people and the province. 

he Lower House did not hesitate to take the 
er Unfortunately, its journals for this 
period are lost, and we are left in ignorance of 
what was the conclusion of the controversy. “A 
petition to his lordship, in behalf of Truman,” is 
mentioned in the records of the Lower House, for 
June 12th, 1676. Perhaps this was for his par- 
don; and for this reason it may be that the subject 
is no more alluded to in the journals which remain. 
Whatever may have been the decision of his lord- 
ship,* or of the legislature and people of that day, 
there can be but little hesitation at the present in 
deciding (as the accused himself acknowledged) 
that the execution of men, who came out as agents 
to treat of peace, with the pledges of peace in 
their hands, unarmed, and trusting to repeated 


* Charles Calvert, who became governor of the prov- 
ince in 1662, and lord proprietary by the death of his 
father, on the 80th of November, 1675. He was still 
acting as governor at this time, and presided at the trial 
of Major Truman. 
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assurances of safety, was a violation of the laws 
of God, of nations, and of man;—a cruel and 
unjustifiable murder. 

Still, this act, with all its reprehensible features, 
in the ordering of an All-wise Providence, although 
it left a stain upon the good faith of one province 
and threw the torch of savage warfare into the 
midst of another, was followed by results benefi- 
cial to both. Maryland was freed from a vindictive 
and troublesome people, whose presence in the 
north had been a source of uneasiness, and whose 
establishment in the west threatened seriously to 
obstruct the progress of the settlements in that 
direction; while her government, in its strenuous 
advocacy of the policy of a faithful adherence to 
treaties with the Indians, and its condemnation of 
Truman, although obstructed by the action of the 
popular branch of the legislature, vindicated its 
own motives and honor, and gave its people and 
the country a truthful and profitable lesson. Vir- 
ginia, although torn by civil commotions and bleed- 
ing under the assaults of the savage, then took 
one of her first and noblest lessons from the 
younger Bacon, of resistance to tyranny in high 
places; the sequel of which, one hundred years 
afterwards, was seen in the united resistance of a 
whole people to the oppressions of king and par- 
liament, and the successful issue of their struggle 
for liberty, under the guidance of Washington, 
the noblest of her sons, and a descendant of one 
of the prominent actors in the scenes we have 
attempted to describe. 


REVOLUTIONARY LETTERS. 
NO. I. —FROM WILLIAM MARRINER, 1778. 


Wir this I hand, for ae in the Histori- 


cal Magazine, a faithful copy of a letter in my 
ssession, from William Marriner to Elias Bou- 
inot, detailing the circumstances attending the 

capture by him of Major Moncrief, of the British 

army, at Flatbush, Long Island, in June, 1778. 

Quite a full account of this expedition under 
Marriner will be found in Graydon’s Memoirs, 
edition of 1846, pp. 314-317, including a state- 
ment furnished by Lieutenant, afterwards Colonel, 
Forrest, of the Pennsylvania line, who was at the 
same time rescued. Lieutenant Forrest had been 
attached to Graydon’s company, and, as a part of 
the command of Col. Magaw, was taken prisoner 
on the surrender of Fort Washington, Nov. 16, 
1776. 

Marriner, who had been a shoemaker, had, it 
would appear from the statement of Forrest, been 
persecuted by Matthews, the mayor of New York, 
and had resolved upon making an effort to capture 
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him at his residence at Flatbush, where he spent a 
considerable portion of his time. 

The “Mr. Beach” mentioned in the letter was 
Theophylact Bache, an Englishman and loyalist, a 
brother of Richard Bache, the son-in-law of Dr. 
Franklin. H. C. B. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 81, 1857. 


“Sir, — Your favor of the 11th instant came 
safe to hand, the contents of which have duly 
observed. The following narrative will in some 
measure answer your letter. On Saturday the 
13th, I Imbarked with eighteen men In two small 
Boats at Conascunk, after six in the Evening. sot 
ef for Long Illand, Landed about 12, left 5 men 
to gaurd the Boats proceeded, 5 1-2 miles to flatt 
Bush with 13 men, I surrounded and Entered the 
Houses of mayor Mathews, & Sherbrook, but un- 
fortunate for me, they ware boath absent, I then 
went, to Major Moncreafs & Mr. Beachs found 
they had secretted themselves, my Gaurds ware 
properly, placed, they manfully Endured a prety 
Constant fire from a Malitia Gaurd, while I En- 
tered their Houses, after a long serch found Mr. 
Beach ; all most Dispairing yet at last found the 
major in his negro’s Garret wraped in their 
Cloaths; (I had given Express Orders, that not 
one farthings worth of Interest should be taken 
from no man, as plundering, breach of faith, laying 
a Cuntry in ashes and the most cruel and Deliber- 
ate murders, is the characteristick of Brittons, and 
their adherents, but not of true Americans) I 
found their Closets & Buffets fill’ with Valluable 
affects, and grate Quantities of plate, which I de- 
spised the thought of takeing, yet notwithstanding 
my Endeavours, some of my people took a few 
articles, which must be sold, but when purchased, 
shall be Returned to the proprietors; After sur- 
prising & taking Cap‘ Forrest, I Return‘ to the 
shores, when to my asstonishment, I found the five 
men I left, had taken four negros that were fishing, 
& with one of the Boats had left me, this misfor- 
tune prevented me from takeing another person of 
Distinction, as the Boat I had, was hardly suffi- 
cient to bring of my party, & those I had with me; 
a little before sunrise I Embarked, left long Le- 
land, & in a short passage, arrived safe in this 
State, with Major Moncreaf, Mr. Theophalas Beach 
& Cap‘ Forrest prisoners, who was safely Con- 
ducted to his Excellency; to much cannot be said 
in favour of the brave lads that went with me to 
flat Bush; though my Expectations was not fully 
answered, yet hope the publick will accept of my 
Zeal in lew of that, that I did not perform. Its 
not prudent to make any further attempts for the 

resent should his Excellency Gen' Washing, 
ave any Interprise, or Business Depending (on 
shortest notice) no person would more Chearfully 
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Repair to him, nor serve his Cuntry with more In- 
tegrity than Sir 
“ Your most obed' & 
“ Brunswick, very Hub* serv’, 
“June 17" 1778. 


“Wm. MARRINER. 
“the Hon Elias Boudinot Esq.” 


A DUTCH ODE TO WASHINGTON. 


THE following curious poem, which appears to 
have hitherto escaped the knowledge of the liter- 
ati, was found by our esteemed correspondent, 
Dr. O'C. han, in the New York State library, 
at Albany, in an octavo volume, printed in Hol. 
land in 1785, and entitled Verdediging der Ver- 
eenigde Nederlanders (Vindication of the United 
Netherlanders). A literal translation of the poem 
was made by Dr. O’Callaghan, which translation, 
through the politeness of Alfred B. Street, of Al- 
bany, was wedded to poetry. We subjoin the 


original and the translation. 


AAN WASHINGTON. 


Dir kleine lied versiert met uwen naam, 
Zal met uw naam ook eeuwig zyn. 

Het jongst geslacht dat uwe grootheid roemt, 
Hal spreeken van myn lied! © 


De aéloudheid schreef met een ontstelde hand, 
*t Gewoel der Ceezars in arduin: 

Het menschdom schrikt wanneer 't den overmoed 
Van Alexander leest! 


De Stervling zucht _ lezen van hun naam; 


Hy gilt: helaas ’k ben ook een mensch! - - 

Doch roept verrukt, daar hy uw grootheid ziet, 
Triumf, ’k ben ook een mensch! 

Geen glorie zuil is uwer theid waard: 
De Vryheid van Amerika. 

*t Geluk uws Volks ?, recht en moed gebouwd, 
Dit is uw glorie zuil! 


Uw fiere voet vertrapt het Britsche juk, 
Maar zorg dat nu geen vreemde hand, 
Het vrye Volk in slaasfche ketens klink’! 

Soms vieit de Dwinglandy! 


Menschlievendheid, hoe veel gevoelt ziel ! 
Wen gy ’t gevoel der dankbaarheid, 

Op ’t aangezicht van ’t vrygevogten volk, 

i traanen vloeien ziet. 


Myn Vaderland, dat uwe daaden eert, 
Denkt zuchtend aan zyn ouden roem ! — 

De Vryheid gaf, den moed van Nederland, 
In ’t hart van WASHINGTON. 


Wanneer de tyd in ’t eeuwig Niet verzinkt, 
En met den tyd, de dood verzinkt; 

Daar ’t graf stem der —- Almagt hoort, 
En zyn bewooners geett: 
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Dan klopt het hart van elk Amerikaan, 
Zo dra *t op nieuw zich zelf gevoelt, 
Een slag voor God, en ’t klopt den tweeden slag, 
Voor 't heil van WasnineTon! 
VERTAALER. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 
TO WASHINGTON. 


Tuis little song, embellished with thy name, 
Eternal honor with that name shall find, 

The latest time which cherishes thy fame, 
With thy renown my song shall also bind. 


With an unsteady hand, Antiquity 
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ized world. The printed Jesuit “ Relations,” com- 

rising about forty volumes, have become exceed- 
ingly rare. This, joined to the great interest of 
many of them, had caused them to be in such de- 
mand that some of the rarer volumes will literally 
command their weight in gold. A few of them 
were, some years since, reprinted at the charge 
of Mr. Lenox. The ssondhas of copies was so 
small that they are only to be found in the prin- 
cipal public libraries, or in the hands of a few 
favored private collectors. The papers to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Shea have never before seen the 
light. ey will be issued in a uniform series, in 


Wrote Caesar's name upon the mouldering stone; | antique type, after the elegant model of Mr. Lenox. 


Back..with affright man, shuddering, starts to see 
A bleeding world ’neath Alexander’s throne. 


“T also am aman!” at these dread names, 
The cowering mortal says with sorrowing voice; 
But when thy greatness towers, he glad exclaims, 
“T likewise am a Man, rejoice, rejoice! ” 


No lofty monument thy greatness needs ; 
The freedom which America from thee 

Received, and happiness, of thy great deeds 
The everlasting monument shall be. 


Thy proud foot trampled on the British chain; 
ut O! beware lest some false foreign power, 
Rivet his fetters on thy land again, 
For despots smile while waiting for their hour. 


How deeply touched, Humanity! your soul, 
When you beheld the grateful tears that rained 

Downa glad Nation’s cheek, as Freedom’s goal 
Was by that Nation’s might in triumph gained. 


O, Fatherland! whoever loves thy fame, 
Sighing shall mourn thy glory lost, when won; 

Freedom, when leaving thee, lit up her flame 
Within the patriot heart of WAsHINGToN. 


When Time shall sink in everlasting gloom, 
And Death with Time shall cease for evermore; 
When the dead burst the cerements of the tomb, 
As the last Trumpet breaks in thunder o’er; 


Then, as it feels its pulses once more free, 
Let every heart, Columbia claims as son, 

Beat first for God, but let its next throb be 
For the eternal bliss of WAsHINGToN! 


JESUIT LETTERS. 


Mr. Jonn Gitmary SHEA, well known to his- 
torical readers by his “ Discovery and Exploration 
of the Mississippi Valley,” and his “ History of 
Catholic Missions among the Indian Tribes,” is 
about to make a most interesting addition to the 
library of American documentary history. It will 
consist of letters and papers, hitherto unpublished, 
of some of the more prominent of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, whose devoted labors first laid open the 
forests of the West to the knowledge of the civil- 


A hundred and fifty copies only, of each volume, 
will be printed. The first will consist of a long 
and very curious letter of the Jesuit Gravier, dated 
from his mission in the country of the Illinois, 
February, 1694. It is in fact a species of journal, 
full of singular details of daily missionary life in 
that savage region; his disputes with the French 
military commandant, his contests with the Indian 
sorcerers, of whose veritable dealings with the 
devil he had no doubt, and the methods by which 
he sought to overcome the tenacious superstition 
of the barbarians among whom he was exiled. 

No man could be better fitted than Mr. Shea to 
execute the task he has undertaken. His former 
works are marked by a vast extent of research, 
and a critical exactness which render them inval- 
uable. His powers of comparison and analysis, 
and the broad extent of reading on which he can 
draw for the illustration of points of obscurity or 
doubt, are qualities as useful in the editor of his- 
torical documents as in the writer who makes use 
of them. The papers about to be printed under 
his care are the more interesting from the fact 
that most of them were not designed for publica- 
tion, and therefore give a truer insight into the 
mind and character of the writer. 


WILLIAM MAXWELL, LL. D. 


THE following sketch of the late President Max- 
well, is compiled from the eloquent remarks of the 
Rey. T. V. Moore, the pastor of the deceased, on 
the occasion of his funeral, which took place in 
Richmond, Virginia, on Wednesday, the 21st Jan- 
uary, 1857, the body having remained in the first 
Presbyterian church from the previous Sabbath, in 
consequence of the snow, which blocked up every 
avenue to the cemetery. Mr. Maxwell was born 
in Norfolk, Va., February 27, 1784, and hence was 
nearly 73 years of age at the time of his death, 
which occurred on the night of January 9, 1857. 
He left Norfolk in September, 1797, for New York, 
with his: brother-in-law, who preferred to take him 
to some large and good school, to which he was 
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anxious to go. He was then in his thirteenth year, 
from which time, to use his own language, he was 
pretty much master of himself, an¢ nothing but a 
good Providence saved him from ail the dangers 
to which he was exposed. Hc was first placed at 
school with the Rev. Mr. Upson of Kensington, 
Connecticut ; and afterwards with Rev. Mr. Wood- 
ward of Wolcott, where, in the short space of four 
mouths, he entered Yale college, where he soon 
attracted the attention of Rev. Dr. Dwight, its 
distinguished president; whose warm friendship 
he secured during the life of that eminent divine. 
He graduated on the second Wednesday of Sep- 
tember, 1802, at the age of eighteen, in a class of 
eighty-two, of whom but two or three are now sur- 
viving. He studied law in Richmond, and, al- 
though dissatisfied with its rugged commencement, 
he afterwards prosecuted it, and was admitted to 
the bar of Norfolk, when it was occupied by men 
of great eminence. He then attained flattering 
success. In 1827 he accepted the invitation of a 
number of gentlemen in New York, to act as liter- 
ary editor of the Journal of Commerce ; but, from 
impaired health, and other causes, he resigned the 
position at the end of a year. He resumed the 

ractice of law in Norfolk in 1828. He was elected 
in 1830 to the house of delegates of Virginia, by 
concurrence of all parties, to aid in the arrange- 
ments made necessary by the new constitution. 
In 1831 he was elected to the senate for the un- 
expired term of a senator who had died; and, 
after completing the two years of his term, was 
again returned ; and thus sat in the senate for six 
years. In September, 1838, he was elected presi- 
dent of Hampden Sidney college, in which posi- 
tion he continued until 1844, when he resigned, 
and removed to Richmond; where in i848, he 
united with others in reviving the historical so- 
ciety, and acted as its corresponding secretary 
until his lamented death. Mr. Maxwell’s dispo- 
sition was of the most genial description, always 
tempered with sincere piety and religion. He 
possessed an uncommon fund of wit, a great share 
of eloquence, and was warmly estenmed by a large 
circle of friends. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut HistoricaL Society. — The reg- 
ular meeting was held February 2d, the president 
in the chair. After the reading of the proceed- 
ings of the last meeting, and the list of donations 
received during the previous month, and the trans- 
action of other regular business, Charles Wyllys 
Eliot, of the city of New York, was elected a cor- 
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responding member, having been previously nom- 
inated, according to the re of the society. 

In compliance with the invitation and request 
of the publisher of the Historical Magazine and 
Notes and Queries, James Hammond Trumbull 
was elected corresponding editor on the part of 
this society. 

It was suggested that a series of informal meet- 
ings; should be held, for the purpose of conversa- 
tion upon the local history of Hartford, and an 


evening was appointed for the purpose. 

Prof. Pynchon then invited the society to attend 
a series of lectures on Dante and his times, to be 
delivered weekly before the students of Trinity 
college, and others, by Prof. Samuel Eliot. 


MAINE. 


MAINE HistoricaL Socrety. — This society was 
incorporated in 1822. It has published four vol- 
umes of collections, and a fifth is now in press. 
The library, which comprises many curious relics 
of local history, and contains about one thousand 
volumes, is located at Brunswick. Here the an- 
nual meeting is held each September; besides 
which, special meetings are convened at Portland 
and Augusta. A meeting has been notified at 
Augusta, on Thursday, March 5th, which promises 
to be one of much interest. 


MARYLAND. 


MARYLAND Historical Socrety. — Special 
Meeting. —On the evening of Friday, January 
30th, 1857, a special meeting of the society was 
held, for the purpose of giving a formal reception 
to GEORGE PEABODY, Esq., of London, one of its 
earliest members, denect thon, and most liberal 
benefactors, who, after an absence of twenty years, 
had returned to visit the city of Baltimore. 

The following gentlemen acted as a committee 
of reception: Gen. J. Spear Smith, Hon. John P. 
Kennedy, Rev. Dr. G. W. Burnap, Wm. E. May- 
hew, J. Morrison Harris, Brantz Mayer, F. W. 
Brune, Samuel W. Smith, Geo. W. Brown, John 
B. Morris, Wm.!McKim, J. D. Pratt, Robert Les- 
lie, S. F. Streeter, Mendez J. Cohen, and William 
F. Giles. 

At eight o’clock on Friday evening, about three 
hundred members of the society assembled at its 
meeting-room, to await the arrival of Mr. Pea- 
body. He was escorted to the rooms by Messrs. 
Mayhew and McKim; and was introduced to the 
members, in many of whom he recognized the sons 
or relatives of those who had been his acquaint- 
ances or friends, during his former residence in 
the city. 

After an hour spent in conversation, the com- 
pany descended to the large library-room, where 
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an abundant and tasteful collation had been pre- 
pared. In the course of the evening, an eloquent 
address of welcome was made by J. H. B. Latrobe, 
Esq., to which Mr. Peabody most happily re- 
a Addresses were also delivered by Hon. 
- Morrison Harris, Judge L. Collins Lee, Anthony 
Himmel, Esq., Dr. Lewis H. Sternie, and others, 
which commanded fixed attention, and added much 
to the interest of the occasion. 
We are gratified to be informed that Mr. Pea- 
body, before leaving Baltimore, placed three hun- 
thousand dollars in the hands of trustees (to 
be probably increased to half a million), for the 
endowment of an institution to be called the 
PEaBopy INsTITUTE ; the charge and management 
of which, after the building shall have been com- 
pleted, is assigned by him to the historical so- 
ciety. The plan contemplates a free library, a 
gallery of art, a lecture-room, and regular courses 
of lectures; a concert-room and instruction in 
music, and rooms for the society; together with a 
fund for prizes, to be distributed annually to the 
most meritorious of the male and female pupils 
of the public schools, and the school of design. 
The donation is a noble one, and those intrusted 
with its management will proceed at once to adopt 
measures to fulfil the wishes of the munificent and 
high-minded donor, 


Annual Meeting. —On Thursday, Feb. 5, the 
annual meeting was held, the president, Gen. J. 
Spear Smith, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen, nominated at the last 
meeting, were elected active members: William 
Buckler, Charles Ferguson, John Brooks, Laurence 
P. Bayne, Henry T. Jackson, Joseph Rogers, Jr., 


Zenos Barnum, John Garrett, Dr. Charles O’Don- 
ovan, Dr. R. Buckler, Joseph T. Atkinson, Edgar 
C. Miller, Edward Tiffany, Jesse Tyson, Walter 
Guynn, Jr., W. H. Perkins, Wm. F. Dalrymple, 
Henry G. Rice, George Small, B. F. Voss, Thomas 
S. Plummer, George Gibson, Joseph Cushing, 
R. H. Mitchell. 

The treasurer made his report of receipts and 
expenditures for the past year, showing a balance 
in the treasury of $218.04. 

The president announced, in appropriate terms, 
the recent decease of Moses Sheppard, one of the 
oldest members of the society, and from its first 
organization warmly interested in its labors and 
success. 

Mr. Streeter read extracts from a letter from 
Matthew 8S. Henry, Esq., of Philadelphia, relative 
to a work on the aboriginal names of localities in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, a and Virginia ; 
and commended the efforts of the writer to such 
as were disposed to give aid and encouragement to 
such an undertaking. 

The society then proceeded to the election of 
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officers to serve for the ensuing year, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were declared to be elected : 

Gen. J. Spear Smith, President ; Hon. John P. 
Kennedy, Vice President ; Hon. J. Morrison Har- 
ris, Corresponding Secretary; 8. F. Streeter, Re- 
cording Secretary; John Hanan, Treasurer; 
Rev. E. A. Dalrymple, Librarian. 

Finance Committee. —John Hanan, William 
McKim, Enoch Pratt. 

Committee on the Gallery. —J. H. B. Latrobe, 
Samuel W. Smith, Alonzo Lilly, Enoch Pratt, 
Samuel K. George. 

Committee on Honorary Membership. — John I. 
Donaldson, James George, J. D. Pratt. 

Trustees of Atheneum. — John Hopkins, Wm. 
McKim, Wm. E. Mayhew. 

Council of Gov't of Athenceum. — Robert Les- 
lie, 8. F. Streeter, J. Saurm Norris, C. Kidder. 

Library Committee. — Rev. Dr. Burnap, George 
W. Brown, S. F. Streeter, M. Courtney Jenkins, 
Charles J. M. Eaton, Hon. Wm. F. Giles, Dr. J. I. 
Cohen, Wm. H. Travers, Levin Gale, Rev. E. A. 
Dalrymple, Gen. J. Spear Smith, N. H. Morison. 

The Society then adjourned to the first Thursday 
in March. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE. —On Monday evening, 
Feb. 2, George Peabody, Esq., of London, a ben- 
efactor of the Institute, as well as of other insti- 
tutions in his native country, was publicly received 
at Baltimore by this association and the city au- 
thorities of Baltimore. The reception took place 
in the spacious hall of the Institute, where he was 
welcomed by the president, Hon. Joshua Vansant, 
in a speech to which Mr. Peabody briefly replied. 
Speeches were also made by Hon. Thomas Swann, 
mayor of the city, by Monin Mayer, Seiden- 
stricker, and W. P. Smith, Prof. Page and others. 
A sumptuous collation was provided. Mr. Pea- 
body, in taking leave of the officers of the institu- 
tion, expressed in the warmest terms the gratifica- 
tion he had experienced in the incidents of the 
evening. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


DoRCHESTER ANTIQUARIAN AND HiIsTORICAL 
Society. — The fifteenth annual meeting of this 
society was held at their rooms in Dorchester, on 
Feb. 6th, by adjournment from Jan. 4th. A large 
majority of the members were in attendance. 

he president, the Hon. Edmund P. Tileston, 
occupied the chair. 

The order of the day being the election of offi- 
cers of the corporation, the following were, on 
ballot, declared elected : . 

Hon. Edmund P. Tileston, President ; Edmund 
J. Baker, Esq., Samuel Blake, Esq., Charles M. 
S. Churchill, Curators ; Ebenezer Clapp, Jr., Esq., 
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Corresponding Secretary ; Edward Holden, Li- 
ke brarian ; Samuel Blake, Esq., Assistant Libra- 
rian 


The annual report of the curators represented 
the society as being in a flourishing condition, the 
library having been largely augmented since the 
last report, and the cabinet steadily increasing in 
interest and value. The curators suggested the 
propriety of an immediate enlargement of facili- 
ties for the classification of books in the library; 
and, in the same connection, hinted the ex 
diency of procuring more extensive accommoda- 
tions, in view of the prospective wants of the insti- 
tution. 

The report of the auditors of accounts showed 
the finances of the corporation to be in a very 
healthy condition; the details of the report exhib- 
iting a just union of economy and liberality in 
the management of the affairs of the society. 

The corresponding secretary called the atten- 
tion of the society to the recent issue of the first 
number of the Historical Magazine, which, 
having been examined by several members, was 
made the subject of the following resolves, which, 
on motion‘of the chairman of the board of cura- 
tors, were adopted by an unanimous vote: 


“ Resolved, That in the design and in the execu- 
tion (as manifested by the initial number) of the 
Historical Magazine, the publishers have met 
one of the enemies of historic research. This 
publication affords a channel wherein the results 
of the labors of our brethren throughout the 
country may find a ready passage to the grand 
conservatory of historic truth, thence to be made 
available to the determining of difficult questions, 
preserving historic facts, and the correction of er- 
rors which hitherto have escaped recognition ex- 
cept by their original discoverers. 

“ Resolved, That the Magazine is admirably 
adapted to lighten the labor, and, in general, to 
aw the interest, of the historian and the stu- 

ent; and that its circulation will, in our opinion, 

tend to foster a spirit of inquiry in the community 

upon those subjects to which, as a fraternity, we 
dress ourself with willing devotion.” 


Essex INSTITUTE.—A semi-monthly meeting 
was held at Salem, Friday evening, Jan. 9, John 
L. Russell, vice-president, in the chair. Remarks 
were offered by the chair on some Chinese paint- 
ings presented by E. P. Sargent. The chairman 
also exhibited a copy of Josselyn’s New England 
Rarities, second edition; made some comments on 
the plants therein described; drew attention to 
the accuracy of the descriptions ; and pointed out 
a few errors which were naturally made by the 
author. 

The second meeting in January was held on 
Friday evening, the 23d, J. L. Russell presiding. 
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F. W. Putnam read a communication from Dr. 
D. F. Wienland, on the curvature of the lower 
bill of the hatching Tringa pusilla, Wils. This 
communication being a continuation of the one 
presented at the Field Meeting, in June last, was 
ordered to be printed in the proceedings in con- 
nection with the same. 

The first meeting in February was held on the 
18th of that month, Hon. D. A. White, the presi- 
dent, in the chair. A communication was pre- 
sented from the proprietors of the Salem Athe- 
neum, proposing that the Institute occupy a 
portion of Plummer Hall. After some remarks, 
the subject was referred to a committee consisting 
of W. 8S. Meservey, G. D. Phip , B. F. Fabens, 
J.B. Curwin, and 8. B. But to report at the 
next meeting. 

B. F. Mudge, of Lynn, read an interesting - 
per on the salt marshes of this vicinity. He 
exhibited drawings of boulders, and other objects 
of geological interest, executed by the exploring 
circle of West Lynn. 


MASSACHUSETTS HisTORICAL SocrETY.— A stat- 
ed meeting was held at the residence of Hon. 
C. - Adams, in Boston, Thursday evening, Feb. 
12th. 

The president, Hon. R. C. Winthrop, announced 
the appointment of George Ticknor, Bsa, LL. D., 
to prepare a memoir of the late Hon. F. C. Gray. 

on. James Savage gave an account of an inter- 
esting correspondence concerning Rev. John Al- 
lin, i. C. 1643, and presented, in behalf of Hon. 
C. H. Warren, copies of some of Allin’s original 
letters. Mr. 8. also presented and read an origi- 
nal letter from Cotton Mather, received from the 
Stiles collection. 

Wn. Brigham, Esq., on the subject of petition- 
ing the legislature relative to obtaining copies of 
town and parish records, reported, that the sub- 
ject was attended with difficulty, and that, after in- 
quiring into the views of the various friends of the 
measure, it did not seem expedient for this society 
at present to take any action for its furtherance ; 
that, although it is desirable to provide for the 
better preservation of many of such records, yet 
that the project could not be accomplished without 
the aid of the towns and parishes themselves. 

Rev. C. Robbins, D. D., from the standing com- 
mittee, stated that the cabinet of the society had 
been recently examined, and that a catalogue 
would be prepared at anearlyday. In the mean 
time he had brought a few interesting relics for 
examination this evening. Among them were the 
epaulets worn by Gen. Washington at the siege 
of Yorktown, etc., presented by Col. David Hum- 
phreys, one of Washi n’s aids, and, in 1788-9, 
a member of his family. The following letter ac- 
companied the gift : 
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a! ; “ Boston, Oct. 8, 1804. superstition in 1640. (S Sistine: Whedhann 
TR, — 1 put into your h . : ee Savage’s Winthrop, 
epaulets which were in habitual at os visible bs *R -) The marks of the mice were stil 
in ee - yt eee siege of Yorktown, | Common Paper: whe tho Peake nd 1 ~n a 
, and which were worn by hi ’| were al : salms and lestament 
day when he resigned his by him on the | were altogether untouched. The volume i 
ieahai commission of Com-| the property of Wm. H. Wi lume is now 
eran “Ticwes a close of the London. inthrop, Esq., of New 
employing avery bold figure We i without | Charles Deane, Esq., read 8 carefully prepared 
inated the dumb and imperishal le , be denom- | Paper, on the various editions of Hutehinson’s 
his glory as a hero and a patriot 5 of | full in of Massachusetts, which will appear in 
may sometimes be inclined to think too lightly ‘of ee 
events which are so familiar to Saving |q.NEW ENGLAND 
happened in our own age, What an asspeiation of | SOCKETY. Or a mer cham ay 
interesting ideas may not the view of an thin ton, on Wednesday. ‘the ath « r Fnac ol 
which was present on those glorious occasi y thing | secretary being absent, Dean | February. The 
duce in the minds of future generations ! ons pro- | chosen Secale nt, Dean Dudley, Esq., was 
“These badges of military distin in. The s aie a. 
att . ’ er * e appoint 
— = so illustrious on salen ar en ‘nests anpaied-dateah "i eir 3 oe a 
ined, by the substance of which th Dudley, that, afte : 1eir chairman, Mr. 
posed, to coéxist with the long seri at eae comedll ’ r an interview with a similar 
, f future ittee of the Essex Institute, th : 
enerations, may perhaps be Samed o annimenatiie e, they had, in ac- 
: hy of e with the resolves of the society 
ing preserved, among the frail insi Worthy Of | to the general court of i 
man greatness, by the Ftistorical Society of of hu-| in favor of having the 1 Massachusetts a petition 
chusetts, in which case they a a i aving the town and parish records of 
re offered for accept- | Ser @8e births, baptism d 7 7 
ance by the person to me the G ept- | Stat i » baptisms, and deaths, in this 
eneral e, copied at the expense of t 
—_ = who has the honor to subscribe himself, and deposited for public — in Mae Seuaeal 
pectfully, dear sir, your most obedient servant, ’| State’s office at Boston. The commit ve 
i “D. Hump » | written to the Historical . nmi tee had also 
The Rev. John Eliott, D. D. HREYS. | Now England Siat cone ay ae of the other 
orresponding Secretary of acc ae », e importance of hav- 
eon eed of the ae Society. > Soma sf ~~ — — of their respective 
dost senighidl Gu te vomnel seontioae Leone |sontenae tie te so thems thane ie poogiion a 
that these precious memorials df W hy happy | petitioning their legislatures on this nabs, a 
heroic service, and more heroic self-d ‘i a Mr. Trask then read some interesti . 
- cena after so long an yp oreeen pe from i — of Rey. Samuel Dexter of Dedham, 
e house of the “grandson of the distincuia grandfather of Hon. Samuel Dexte well k : 
patriot who had i stinguished | as a lawyer and stat Tr, well Known 
for ie Oe ee ee eee — ad ately given ate roa es 
Waites aie eniiiited om etelent columns of the Boston Evenin nseri 
. 5 ; g Transcript, some 
script copy of “the coll cient manu- | very graphic sketches. The diary ? 
for the admittatur of J Pan pe prepared | in 1720, and finished in rn it mag wy a 
bearing the autograph signatures = a = 1683, | small quarto book bound in parchm aol 7; ina 
Pea Naae ree eer Parise 
owe, -|Samuel Dexter was a : ; 
Also, an original printed broadsid dices ai chew skeen ond ten a 
pee ele cle gee a a 
Cotton Mather, Grindal Rawson, and Uri ,| Samuel Mears, father of the diarist’s wife, M 
in 1678, at Cambridge, dedicat ’ riah Oakes, | 1727, is also noticed. The moth Mn ay 10, 
Josiah Winslow, and Willia =” John Leverett, | was a daughter of Capt. Th ae 
Massachusetts PI th m Leet, Governors of | said to have command: y Ps juemscs Smear dere is 
In the course 0 ae “the Preaid under Admiral P enn, in ‘the time of the Es = 
hibited the old book, — ine oe ex- Commonwealth. Capt. Smith had a 7 Engli 
Praga, Se —— Testament, and is emg Pee att = eae portraits of himeelf he 
tre ‘and with music, bound ’ ife and daughter, which portraits a till 
which belonged to Go. Winthr up together, —|served. That of th oe a a a 
; v. op of Connecti : e captain is in the possessio 
and which gave occasion to his father’s anuieg dy he American Antiquarian Society, & Meanie. 
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At the request of Mr. Richardson, the society |son, and the recording secretary, Mr. Andrew 
voted to appoint a corresponding editor for his | Warner. 
Historical Magazine, and Joseph Palmer, M. D.,| Gen. Prosper M. Wetmore, and other gentle- 
was accordingly chosen. men, made some sensible remarks on the subject 
declihyintinidcccipigac <. eee g the em structure; after 
which the meeting adjourned. 
aw ee On Tuesday —— February 17th, a special 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL | meeting was held, Hon. Luther Bradish again 
Society. — A meeting was held Thursday evening, | presiding. After the transaction of business, a 
Feb. 12, Rev. ee ree : ae 7 rief sketch of the life mgs ete wd 
ing secre a letter rof. Choix, of | Justice Marshall was read r. J. C. Under- 
Gusev, Switecrland, a corresponding member, to | wood 7 
Mr. Frederick Prime, accompanied by an elaborate Serene 
manuscript “On the ey of ~ —v- PENNSYLVANIA. 
Arve and Rhone, in 1856;” the recent in 
France and the United States having given in-| Historical Soctery or PennsyLvanta.— The 
sceend eithtity to eslentiic inal no annual meeting was held at the society’s hall, in 
a ay eee ee ee coer the Atheneum. building, in the city o Philadel 
[ . : a, on Tuesday evening, February 9. e 
read & paper on “ Money,” taking as the basis of aon Phase Hon. re Sergeant, being detained 
his remarks Hume’s celebrated essay on that sub- om the meeting, Dr. George H. Burgin’ was 
— ae strongly supported Hume and reiisserted called to the chair. After some preliminary busi- 
ie) gO ness, Horatio Gates Jones, Esq., the ocmeuptnding 


New York Historica Society.— The regular | secretary, presented his annual report, from whic 
meeting was held on Tuesday evening, Feb. 3, the it appeared that during the last year over one 
president, Hon. Luther Bradish, in the chair. The | hundred new members had been elected. The 
president announced that the society had received | trustees of the Publication Fund presented their 
the report of the committee of 1777 on the “ De- | first annual report, as follows : 
fences of New York,” accompanied by a letter | Zo the President and Members of the Historical 
from Alexander R. Butler, of Jefferson co., Va. Society of Pennsylvania: 

The domestic corresponding secretary read from| The undersigned present this first report of the 
papers recommending uniform time and decimal | Publication Fund, which trust they have adminis- 
currency. He also read some interesting facts | tered, and desire it may be audited. 
relative to the removal of Quarantine, from which | Investment of $20 subscriptions in 6 
it ap that, notwithstanding an impression] per cent loans, $11,500 00 
prevails that Sandy Hook belongs to New Jersey, | Investments transferred by the society, 1,050 00 
the facts are, Richard Hartshorne purchased it of —_——- 
the Indians; the United States purchased it of Total amount, $12,550 00 
Hartshorne ; New Jersey ceded all her rights to —_—— 
the land; and it was bought by New York for|Cash paid— Expenses of Braddock’s 
quarantine purposes. Expedition, $1,234 86 

The committee on subscriptions reported that | Ditto, Expenses of other publications, 604 48 
the amount ($16,000) necessary for completing —_—_—— 
the new Library Hall had been obtained. The Total, $1,839 34 
committee received a vote of thanks, and were | Cash received —Interest to Jan. 1, 1857, $1,050 00 

i ed. i Donations for special 
George Peabody, Esq., the London banker, was publications, proceeds of sales and 






chosen by acclamation a member of the society.| copyright, 533 94 
Other members were also elected. ——. 

Mr. William K. Strong made a well-timed Total, $1,583 94 
speech in relation to the promptness the subscrip- | Balance due by the Trust Fund, 255 40 
tion committee had evinced, — complimenting par- —— 
ticularly Messrs. B. H. Field, Shepherd Knapp, $1,839 34 
C. O. Halstead, Morrison, Brown, and Depeyster| In order to have every bill settled, the sum of 
and Churchill. $255.40 has been advanced, and is to be repaid 


The contributors, some two hundred in number, | out of the current six months’ interest, of which 
were then created life members of the society; as| but two-thirds will be required for that ose. 
were also Messrs David M. and William E. Morri- | There will then be no claim against the Publica. 
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tion Fund, and it will own the stereotype and 
other plates of Braddock’s Expedition. 
Geo. W. Norris, 
JOHN JORDAN, Jr., 
Harry ConraD, 
Trustees of the Publication Fund. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 9, 1857. 


The librarian, Townsend Ward, Esq., then made 
his report. This is a very able document, and de- 
tails some of the incidents in the past history of 
the society, as well as its present state and future 

rospects. We had marked large extracts for 
insertion, but are compelled by the press of other 
matter to omit them for the present. 

An interesting letter from Hon. Samuel Breck, 
on the revival of the society, was next read; after 
which the society went into the election of officers 
for the ensuing year, with this result : 

President, Hon. Thomas Sergeant; Vice Presi- 
dents, Hon. Charles Miner of Wilkesbarré, Hon. 
Samuel Breck, Hon. George Chambers of Cham- 
bersburg, and Hon. Henry D. Gilpin; Treasurer, 
Charles M. Morris; Corresponding Secretary, 
Horatio Gates Jones; Recording Secretary, Frank 
M. Etting; Librarian, Townsend Ward; Library 
Committee, Benjamin H. Coates, M. D., J. Francis 
Fisher, Charles J. Biddle; Publishing Committee, 
Morton P. Henry, Charles Hare Hutchinson, 
Henry Carey Baird; Finance Committee, John 
Jordan, Jr., Edward Armstrong, Charles 8. Keyser. 


Executive Committee. —A regular meeting of 
this committee was held Feb. 24, at which, among 
other transactions, the following preamble and res- 
olution were unanimously adopted : 


“ Whereas, C. Benjamin Richardson, of Boston, 
has established ‘The Historical Magazine and 
Notes and Queries,’ which is designed to contain 
the proceedings of the various State Historical 
Societies; therefore 

“ Resolved, That the Executive Committee of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania approve of 
such a work, and wish the publisher success in his 
effort.” 


Society or SEvENTy-Srx.—This society is lo- 
cated at Philadelphia, and was instituted for the 

urpose of eubiidiing documents relating to our 

evolutionary times. Three volumes have already 
been published, the first of which was issued in 
1854. The spirit thus far displayed by its man- 
agers leads us to think that it will make many val- 
uable additions to the historical literature of Amer- 
ica. At the annual meeting, Sept. 5, 1856, the 
constitution was altered so as to provide that new 
members may procure copies of books previously 
printed at the cost of printing and binding and 
that all members may procure duplicate copies at 
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the same rate. The prices of the works are: 
Silas Deane in France, $1.18; Galloway’s Exam- 
ination, $0.68 ; Massachusetts Papers, $1.50. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE IsLAND HisToricaL Society. — At the 
monthly ae in February, a very entertaining 
paper was read by Rev. C. C. Beaman, of Scituate, 
upon the early history and settlers of the town of 

oster. This town, then a part of Providence, 
ning next to the border of Connecticut, was set- 
tled about the beginning of the last century, the 
first pioneers, whose names have come down to us, 
being John Herenden and Joseph Hopkins. The 
name Herenden appears to be a different spelling 
of Harrington. Joseph Hopkins was followed b 
four brothers, who lived near him, and their chil 
dren and grandchildren mostly occupied neighbor- 
ing farms. The Hopkins family burying-ground 
contains some four hundred graves. To this large 
family belonged Judge Robert Hopkins, born 
1764, died 1832, who would appear, as described 
by Mr. Beaman, to have beén a fine specimen of 
the old Rhode Island politician, and was esteemed 
the ablest man produced in Foster. Stephen and 
Esek Hopkins, celebrated in the revolutionary pe- 
riod, were of the same lineage. Notices were 
aay of many other inhabitants of Foster who 
ived in the last century. 

Scituate was set off from Providence in 1730, 
and Foster from Scituate in 1781. It was named 
in honor of Hon. Theodore Foster, son of Hon. 
Jedidiah F. (grad. H. C. 1744), a justice of the 
supreme court of Massachusetts, 1775-79. The- 
odore F. was born in Brookfield, Mass., 1752, de- 
scended from William Pynchon, of Springfield, 

raduated at Rhode Island College 1770, was a 

awyer in Providence, defeated by seventeen votes 
at election of member of congress in 1780, and 
just after that complimented by giving name to 
the town. He was senator in congress for three 
terms, collected a large amount of manuscript and 
other material for a history of Rhode Island, which 
now forms a very valuable part of the collections 
of this society, and actually wrote the introduction 
and first chapter of the history. He resided man 

ears, in rural retirement, in Foster. His friend, 

r. Drown, followed him in 1801, purchasing land 
from him and others, and naming the high water- 
shed where they lived, in compliment to its sup- 
posed salubrity, Mt. Hygeia. 

Solomon Drown was ie in Providence, 1753, 
descended from Leonard Drowne, who removed 
from Sturgeon Creek to Boston in 1692. He 
graduated at Rhode Island College 1763, was in 
the surgical corps of the Revolutionary army, and 
visited Europe in 1784. He met the most cele- 
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brated medical instructors of London and Paris, 
including Hunter, Lettsom, Louis, etc., and also 
Jefferson and Franklin, and many of the men 

minent in social life in the two great capitals. 
He was one of the early settlers of Ohio, at Mari- 
etta; afterwards retitied mostly at Providence, and 
after 1801, at Mount Hygeia, 

“Famed Fosteria’s highest hill.”’ 

He cultivated a large botanical garden, with many 
rare exotics; lectured owe ten botany in 
Providence; and was professor in Brown Univer- 
sity. He died in 1834. 

oster and Drown had tastes for classical and 
multifarious reading. They were both interested 
in founding a valuable social or circulating library 


in Foster, which is said; by Mr. Beaman, to have 
had a marked influence on the character of the 
town. Mr. Beaman’s paper contained many other 
oo of individual persons and objects, 


which we wish that space would allow us to ex- 
tract. 

Few town histories have been written in Rhode 
Island, and the researches of members of this so- 
ciety have been much occupied of late in these 
local inquiries. 


VERMONT. 


THE MippLesury Histroricat SocieTy.— 
This society was organized at Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, November 22, 1843. It is constituted of an 
association of gentlemen of Middlebury and vicin- 
ity, whose purpose was “to make a collection of 

, manuscripts, and other means of informa- 
tion in New d and American history.” It 
confines itself in original investigations to topi 
of local interest mainly. The election of resident 
members is confined to the county. Correspond- 
ing members are chosen from without it, or be- 
come such by removal. Quarterly meetings are 
provided for, at which topics are suggested for ex- 
amination, and histori read. The 
celebration of the landing of the ee at Ply- 
mouth is regularly maintained by the society, an 
orator being annually appointed to deliver a pub- 
lic discourse, and other proceedings had upon this 
prime anniversary. At the annual meeting, De- 
cember 20, 1846, a committee was appointed to 
present ‘a plan for the aration of town histo- 
ries of the towns in Addison county, which was 

esented at a meeting in February, by the late 

ofessor Stoddard, chairman of the committee, 
and adopted. Historians for all the towns sever- 
ally were designated by a standing committee ap- 
pointed on the subject, specific instructions given 
them, and the work has reached such a point of 
forwardness as to promise results at an early day, 
highly creditable to the enterprise of the society ; 
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and, of eourse, of great permanent value to the 
towns represented in it. The first volume, fo in- 
clude half of the matter contemplated, is nearly 
ready for the press. The preliminary general ar- 
ticle was prepared by Hon. Samuel Swift, presi- 
dent of the society, who is engaged also upon the 
historical sketch of Middlebury. An elaborate in- 
vestigation of the pranee claim in Vermont has 
been made by J.M. Weeks, Esq., designated, in 
relation to the Addison town histories, as histo- 
rian for Salisbury. The present secretary of the 
society is Philip Battell, Esq., of Middlebury. 


WISCONSIN, 


State Historica, Soctery or Wisconsin. — 
A stated meeting of the executive committee was 
held in the city of Madison, Hon. Hiram C. Bull 
presiding. Since the January meeting fifty let- 
ters have been received, most of them tendering 
donations to the society. Thirty-seven volumes, 
(of which two are folios and two quartos), and one 
hundred pamphlets; besides a curious stone Man- 
itou, or Spirit of the Menomonee Indians; a da- 
guerreotype of the venerable Joseph Crele of Port- 
age city, —a resident of Wisconsin for eighty-five 
years, now hale and hearty, at the patriarchal 
age of one hundred and seventeen. Other dona- 
tions have also been received. 

The standing committees for the year were sub- 
mitted, as follows: On Publications, Draper, 
J. P. Atwood, and Hunt. On Auditing Accounts, 
Ilsley, Conover, and Durrie. On Finance, Far- 
well, Powers, Jarvis, Tibbits, and Dra On the 
Library, Purchases, and Fixtures, Draper, Dur- 
rie,and Rublee. On Printing, Hunt, Calkins, and 
Carpenter. On the Picture Gallery, Carpenter, 
Tibbits, and Hopkins. On Literary Exchanges, 
Rond, Flowers, and Draper. On Nomination of 
Members, Mills, Draper, and Shipman. On Obit- 
waries, Rublee, Calkins, D. Atwood, Carpenter, 
and Draper. On Building-lot, Bull, Farwell, 
Tibbits, Mills,and Draper. On Building Hall, 
J.P. Atwood, Hopkins, Hunt, Clark, Shi 
man. Soliciting Committee, Draper, Lsley, R 
lee, Bull, and J. P. Atwood. 

The secretary, Mr. Draper, was requested to 
visit and secure the personal narratives of the old 
pioneers, Joseph Crele, of Portage city, and Au- 
gustin Grignon, of Butte des Morts. The former, 
whom we have just mentioned, is a native of De- 
troit; the latter, now about 85 years of age, was 
born in Wisconsin, and is a lineal descendant of 
the Laclede family, the most distinguished of the 
ancient French settlers of Green Bay. -“These 
aged men, the living chronicles of nearly a past 
century, may well be supposed to be the solitary 
repositories of much valuable historical informa- 
tion.” 
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The thanks of the society were voted to Hon. 
Hiram C. Bull, for a fine painting of the battle of 
Wisconsin Heights, and to Cyrus Woodman, Esq., 
for a subscription to the London Times for the 
society, for which he has paid nearly two years in 
advance. 7 

The society seems to be in a very flourishin 
ecndition ; and is doing a work for which succeed- 
ing generations of the inhabitants, not only of 

isconsin, but also of other western States, will 
assuredly be grateful. An extended notice of the 
society, and its labors, appeared in the Madison 
Argus and Democrat, Feb. 2, 1857. We extract 
the concluding paragraphs, which contain a mer- 
ited compliment to one to whom the historical lit- 
erature of the West is much indebted. 


“The progress of this society has been wonder- 
ful. Three years ago it was nothing; now thou- 
sands of volumes of inestimable value fill its 
shelves; costly and beautiful ae adorn its 
walls; the records of the early civilization of the 
West enrich its files; and its cabinets are overflow- 
ing with the choicest memorials of the illustrious 
living and dead of past ages and distant climes.” 

“The labor of collecting these has been immense. 
Under other circumstances it would have exhausted 
the revenue of a State; but for this society it has 
all been performed by one man, and at an expense 
of less than three thousand dollars. 

“This labor, and the gentleman who accom- 
plished it, are hardly less objects of curiosity than 
the volumes, paintings, and relics, that fill the 
room. The corresponding secretary is Lyman C. 
Draper. He is a man about thirty-five years old, 
five feet two inches high, and weighing about a 
hundred pounds, He may be seen almost an 
morning between the post-office or market an 
his residence, with a package of books, letters, and 
edibles, walking at a speed that would appal many 
men of far greater length of limb, and without 
overcoat or cloak, during even the coldest morn- 
ings. 
“Call upon him in his private rooms and you 
find his floor, chair, tables, and lounges, piled with 
old letters, books of reference, volumes of early 
history, autograph letters, original manuscripts, 
diaries and reports of Boone, Clark, and many of 
the first settlers and soldiers. He is preparing a 
life of Daniel Boone and his Times, which will be 
a work of thrilling interest and lasting value. 

“ His tastes are strongly marked and strikingly 

liar. He hoards fol and adores csnauate. 

ld maps, fragments of pioneer history, the recol- 
lections of our past, he gathers and preserves with 
vast labor and almost superstitious care. He has 
been known to travel hundreds of miles, amid 
hardships and obstacles, to see and converse with 
an old soldier or Indian, who had fought a battle 
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with Boone, or Schuyler, to gather his broken 
narrative and catch the fleeting murmurs of his 
failing memory. With comparatively no means, 
amid neglect and coldness, > has collected the 
treasures of our State Historical Society, and is 
yearly adding to the same. His labors just begin 
to be appreciated, and for the first time the public 
is learning that he is engaged in rearing a durable 
— of the learning and civilization of the 
tate.” 


Hotes und Queries. 


NOTES. 


WasHINGTON’s Native Country.—I cut the 
following from a newspaper, and send it for inser- 
tion among your notes : 


“ To the Editor of the London Morning Post: 
Sir: I read, in the Stars or Stripes, or Ameri- 
can Impressions, that General Washington never 
went to England, although he wished to do so. I 
think there were good grounds for him doing so 
because he was born in England; he was a son 
of the English soil. Augustin Washington was 
born in Virginia, but George Washington was born 
in Cookham, Berkshire, nineteen miles from Wind- 
sor, from the second wife of his father, Miss Bull. 
The house in which he was born does not exist 
any longer, but the natives are aware of the fact, 
and assure that the books of the parish have been 
destroyed by Americans. The case was slightly 
mentioned at the time of the election of Mr. 
Washington to the Presidency, but the general 
enthusiasm to the great man stopped the rumor. 
Something very like lately oec with the Chief 
of the Police in New York. I am, Sir, yours obe- 
diently, H. MATTHEWS. 
January 20, 1857.” 


A. similar story was got 
met with little credence. 


7. a few years ago; but 
any of your readers 
wish to see the subject investigated, I would refer 
them to the last number of the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register (Jan., 1857), 
where, among other matters, will be found a letter 
from George W. P. Custis, Esq. (grandson of 


Lady Washington),.refuting the story. Bra. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 


FuneRAL oF Dr. FRANKLIN.—The late pro- 
ceedings in Boston, in commemoration of Franklin, 
st render not uninteresting the following account 
of his burial, which I extract from a contemporary 


journal. MONKBARNS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


“On the evening of Saturday, the 17th of April 
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[1790], departed this life, in the 85th year of his 
age, that venerable philosopher, patriot, and friend 
to mankind, Benjamin Franklin, LL.D. And on 
the Wednesday following his remains were interred 
in Christ Church burial-ground, with every mark 
of gratitude and respect, which a people highly 
sensible of his distinguished worth could bestow. 

“The following was the order of procession at 
the funeral : 

“ All the clergy of the city, including the ministers 
of the Hebrew congregation, before the corpse. 

“ The corpse, carried by citizens. The pail su 

rted by the President of the State [Thos. Mif- 

in}—the Chief Justice [Thos, MecKean]—the 

President of the Bank [Jno. Morton] — Samuel 
Powel, William Bingham, and David Rittenhouse, 


rs. 

“ Mourners, consisting of the family of the de- 
ceased, with a number of particular friends. 

“The Secretary and members of the Supreme 
Executive Council. 

“ Judges of the Supreme Court and other officers 
of the government. 

“ The Gentlemen of the Bar. 

“ The Mayor and Corporation of the city of 
Philadelphia. 

“The Printers of the city, with their journey- 
men and apprentices. 

“ The Philosophical Society. 


“ The College of Physicians. 
“ The Cincinnati. 
“ The Faculty and Students of the College of 


Phila, and sundry other societies, with a numerous 
and respectable body of citizens. 

“The concourse of spectators was greater than 
ever was known on a like occasion. It is computed 
that no less than 20,000 persons witnessed the 
funeral, The order and silence which prevailed 
during the procession deeply evinced the heartfelt 
sense, entertained by all classes of citizens, of the 
unparalleled virtues, talents, and services of the 
deceased. 

“The Supreme Executive Council of Penns* have 
resolved to wear mourning for one month, in 
memory of their great ar good fellow citizen, 
Dr. Franklin. 

“ At a special meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, on the 24th April, one of the 
members was appointed to prepare and pronounce 
an oration commemorative of the character and 
virtues of their late worthy president. 

“In the House of Representatives of U. S., on 
Thursday, 22d sp the following resolution was 
moved by Mr. Madison and unanimously agreed 
to: ‘This House being informed of the decease 
of Benjamin Franklin, a citizen whose native ge- 
nius was not more an ornament to human nature 
than his various exertions of it have been precious 
te science, to freedom, and to his country, do re- 
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solve, as a mark of yeneration due to his memory, 
that the members wear the customary badge of 
mourning for one month.’” 


Capt. Morris (No. 2, p. 39).—In your Feb- 
ruary number you have an extract from the poems 
of Capt. Morris, “the London poet.” There was 
contemporary with him a Capt. Morris, “of his 
Majesty’s Seventeenth Regiment of Infantry.” 
Hence they were both military men; the London 
poet being “ of the Life Guards.” The Christian 
name of the latter was Charles, while that of the 
former was Thomas. Our Capt. Morris published 
in 1791 an octavo volume, entitled “ Miscellanies 
in Prose and Verse.” More than half of the vol- 
ume is devoted to poetry, which, though very good, 
would probably not interest the readers of your 
work. This Capt. Morris is deserving of special 
notice in some permanent American work, from 
the important part he took in the memorable cam- 
paign of Gen. John Bradstreet against the North- 
western Indians in 1764. The perils he under- 
went in that campaign are detailed in his “ Mis- 
cellanies.” The particular service which Capt. 
Morris performed in that campaign was the same, 
or similar to that, in which so many brave men 
have lost their lives. Some of your readers may 
remembar the sad fate of Col. Harlan and Maj. 
Truman, ambassadors at a later period, sent out 
by Gen. Harmer, to treat with the Indians. 

Excepting the service here referred to, and the 
volume above described, little is known to the 
writer, of Capt. Thomas Morris. He incidentally 
mentions in his Preface, that his grandfather, 
father, and himself, had all been captains in the 
seventeenth regiment of foot. 

The Journal of Capt. Morris during his adven- 
tures among the hostile Indians is worthy a sep- 
arate publication. 

Perhaps some of your a can give 
some further account of Capt. _— i 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 24. 


Acapia.—“ This word, written Acadia, Cadia, 
and Cadie, is generally supposed to be derived 
from the French or Latin; but it is an Indian 
word corrupted by the French. The original word 
is Aquoddiauke, from Aquoddie (a pollock) and 
auke (a place); and means a place for pollock. 
The word was very naturall cornagted | by the 
French into Acadia, Cadia, and Cadie. The origi- 
nal word is still preserved in the neighborhood in 
Passamaquoddy, the name of a bay at the en- 
trance of the St. Croix, in the mouth of the Bay 
of Fundy, which is derived from Pos (great) aguam 
(water) aquoddie (pollock); and meaning great 
water for pollock.” 
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The above I extract for the H. M. from Judge 
Potter’s History of Manchester, N. H. I think 
that the derivation of the word, Acadia, which the 
author gives, is, at least, new and worthy of mak- 
ing a note of. Many conjectures have been 
framed concerning the meaning of this word. 

D. B. A. G. 

Boston, Mass. 


ANCIENT EPITAPH IN VIRGINIA. —At Old 
Church, King and Queen county, Virginia, there 
is a single tombstone remaining. I have made 
considerable inquiry in the neighborhood, but can 
learn nothing about it. I send a copy of the in- 
scription. The stone has been broken into three 
— and a small piece taken ~~ or otherwise 

estroyed, containing a portion of the Latin epi- 
taph. It isa plain altar tomb of several inches 
thickness : 
“ HERE 
LYETH INTERED Y* BODY OF Susanna 
DAUGHTER oF W® Duncumb or 
Holbeach 1n ¥* county oF Lincoln Esq 
AND WIFE OF CoLL® Richard Iohnfon 
Esq.* WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE Mucn 
LAMENTED THE 8TH OF AUGUST ANNO 
Domini 1686 AGED TWENTY TWO 
YEARS AND THREE MONTHS. 


“ Heu, Heu, 
** sa jacet 
viro 
Matri gaudium, 
Fratri letitia, 
Hilaritas amicis, 
at nunc mortua reddit 
Virum moestum, 
Matrem lacrymosam 
Fratrem lugubrem 
tristes amicos. 
Ah quid dixi mortua est 
nequaquam 
Mens alta spirat 
Que placide expiravit.’’ 


* Esq., was first engraved after the husband’s name 
and afterwards erased. 
L. J. G. 


SHACKELSFORD’s, VA. 


NATHANIEL BACON, famous as the leader in the 
rebellion in Virginia, seems to have been married 
in early life and somewhat improvidently. He 
owned lands of the yearly value of £150. After 
his marriage, being hard pushed for money, as 

oung heirs sometimes are, Bacon applied to Sir 
Robert Jason for assistance, conveyed the lands to 
him, and immediately left for Virginia, where he 
died, leaving Elizabeth, his widow, and children. 
She was the executrix of her second husband, 
Thomas Jervis. In 1684 Elizabeth claimed her 
jointure out of the lands sold to Jason, under a 
settlement made by Bacon therof, on his marriage, 
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ortion. These facts in 
irginia adventurer are 


in consideration of her 
the private life of the 


gleaned from a case reported by Vernon, I. 284. 
THETA. 


LAKESIDE, Feb., 1857. 


QUERIES. 


VANDALIA. —I have an autograph letter from 
Hon. Thomas Walpole, a distinguished member of 
Parliament, ambassador to Munich, etc., to Major 
William Trent, of Trenton, dated 30th May, 1775, 
which I copy below: 


“DEAR Major, —By this time,I think, you 
will have ended your voyage, and after a long and 
ainful absence, have had a meeting with your 
Family and Friends. Whenever it may happen, 
I sincerely wish that it may be attended with ev- 
ery satisfaction which you yourself could expect 
from it. 

“ As to Politics I do not propose saying much 
about them. It is an ungracious subject at best, 
and you receive intelligence of that sort from oth- 
ers, who can give you better information than my- 
self. I have observed, however, that Government 
and its Friends, till lately, have continued to talk 
their old language, but I think, with less confi- 
dence than before, and tho’ they still have affected 
to make no doubt of prevailing in the end, they 
allow, that it may not be done so soon as they 
once expected. Since the account of what passed 
on the 19th of last month, they probably begin 
to think that it will not be done at all. From 
the accounts hitherto published, the Americans 
seem to have behaved with Prudence and Spirit, 
in receiving the first Blow and resenting it after- 
wards in a manner which became them. We are 
very impatient to know what may have passed 
since the 28th or 29th of April: Now that Hos- 
tilities are begun, it is to be supposed that they 
will be continued, till matters are brought to some 
decision ; and we shall receive, I doubt not, a sad 
account of Gen’l Gage and his army. Boston, 
too, I fear, must fall a sacrifice to the Fury of Eng- 
land —I would say Folly, if that were not too mild 
a term for my purpose. We shail, however, I 
think, be beat into our senses, before it is long 
(the only sort of instruction which at present we 
seem capable of receiving), and every thing, in a 
good degree, may yet be set right again. What 
should be most abhorred by both countries is sep- 
aration. There are those among us who may yet, 
if they are suffered to do it, prevent that common 
calamity. 

“T hope that you will find every thing in Vanda- 
lia in as good a way as you could expect; if not 
you will be able to take such measures as may se- 
cure the property which we have got there, and 
especially, that you will be able to protect it from 
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farther violations. We must flatter ourselves, that 
the little which is wanting here, will soon be done, 
when we shall see those better times, on which 
this country now depends for its nee 

“T desire you to believe me to be, &c., &c.” 


Vandalia was the name given to a tract of land 
on the Ohio, commonly known as “ Walpole’s 


Grant.” It appears there originally exi two 
companies, one in Virginia and one in Pennsylva- 
nia, and that these finally united under the name 
and title of the “Grand Ohio Company.” Each 
State had an agent in London, the former Col. 
George Mercer; the latter Major William Trent. 
The grant, owing to the breaking out of the Rev- 
olutionary s e, Was never confirmed by the 
King. Ihave in my ion many papers rel- 
ative to this company, among others the original 
power of attorney to William Trent, bearing date 
April 17th, 1775, signed by Thomas Walpole, 
Samuel Wharton, B. Franklin, and J. Sargent; 
and shall be tly obliged to any of your corres- 
pondents for information relative to the history of 
this grant. MONKBARNS. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MerepirH Davis, a native of Wales, whose 
birth occurred about 1690, and who was (it is sup- 
) a descendant of the old royal Welch line 

of Meredith ap David, arrived in Maryland about 
1720; held many tracts of land there, including 
“New Park,” and “ Mount + married the 
Senne of the early Deputy Governor, 
liam Burgess; and left some silver plate 
which cannot now be traced, and a pair of Vittle 
gold studs, which are still preserved, and which 
were probably handed down to him from his father 


or ene er. 
ere is his birth-place? And who were his 
parents? The gold studs, or the names given to 
the tracts, may throw light upon the two points. 
MEREDITH. 


PaveR-MILLS IN AMERICA. —In a recent pam- 


phiet, entitled, “A Chronology of Paper and Pa- 
per-making,” by J. Munsell, Esq., of Albany, N. Y., 
the author gives 1714 as the date of the erection 
of the first paper-mill in America; and says: “A 
paper-mill was erected upon Chester Creek, Dela- 
ware [county, Pa.], which is still in operation. 
The owner is a Mrs. Wilcox, whose father made 

per that was used in Franklin’s printing office. 
Peer is still made there by hand by the same 
process as was in use a century ago. 

On page 22, he states: “1728, William Brad- 
ford owned a paper-mill at Elizabethtown, N. J., 
which Thomas thinks was the first in that State, 
and that it may have been the first in British 
America.” 


” 
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On 23, he adds: “1730. The first T- 
mill in the British colonies went into o pelion fa 
Milton, Mass., under a patent granted two years 
before.” 

Was not paper manufactured in America many 
years prior to 1714? Can any one state when 
and where the first paper-mill in British America 
was erected, and by whom it was carried on ? 

H. LINDEN. 


[March, 


Feb. 18, 1857. 


ORIGIN OF YANKEE Doop.E (No 1, 
send hewhgnere in the H. me the fo ae = 
ses whic ort to give the origin ankee 
Doodle. They are an a MS. in my possession, 
but by whom or when they were written I know 
not. Can D. A. B. G., or any other of your read- 
ers, tell ? E. A. M. 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 19. 


THE ORIGIN OF YANKEE DOODLE. 


Once on a time old Johnny Bull 
Flew in a raging fury, 
And swore that Jonathan should have 
No trials, sir, by jury: 
That no elections should be held, 
Across the briny waters, 
“ And now,” said he, “ I'll tax the tea 
Of all his sons and daughters.” 
Then down he sat in burly state, 
And blustered like a grandee, 
And in derision made a tune 
Called “‘ Yankee Doodle Dandy — 
“ Yankee Doodle ’? — these are facts — 
Yankee Doodle Dandy; 
he of wax, your tea I'll tax — 
ankee Doodle Dandy.” 


. 26). —I 


John sent the tea from o’er the sea 
With heavy duties rated; 
But whether Hyson or Bohea, 
I never h it stated. 
Then Jonathan to pout began — 
He laid a strong embargo — 
“T'll drink no tea, by Jove!” So he 
Threw overboard the cargo. 
Then Johnny sent a regiment 
Big words and looks to bandy, 
Whose martial band, when near the land, 
Played “ Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 
“ Yankee Doodle — keep it up! 
Yankee Doodle Dandy; 
oo with a tax your cup, 
ankee Doodle Dandy.”’ 


A long war then they had, in which 
John was at last defeated — 

And Yankee Doodle was the march 
To which his troops retreated. 

Cute Jonathan, to see them fly, 
Could not restrain his laughter; 

“ That tune,’’ said he, “ suits to a T, 

I'll sing it ever after.” 

Old Johnny’s face, to his disgrace, 
Was flushed with beer and brandy, 
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E’en while he swore to sing no more 


This “ Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 
“ Yankee Doodle — ho! ha! he! 
Yankee Doodle Dandy — 
We —— the tune but not the tea, 
= 


ee Doodle Dandy!” 


I’ve told you now the origin 
Of this most lively ditty, 

Which Johnny Bull dislikes as “ dull 
And stupid! ’’ — what a pity! 

With “ Hail Columbia!” it is sung 
And chorus full and hearty — 

On land and main we breathe the strain 
John made for his tea party. 

No matter how we rhyme the words, 
The music speaks them handy, 

And where’s the fair can’t sin; 
Of “ Yankee Doodle Dandy?” 

Yankee Doodle — firm and true — 
Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

Yankee Doodle, Doodle — doo! 
Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


Srr Jonn Davie. —In 1681 John Davie (often 
incorrectly written Davids on the records) was 
gredeated at Harvard college. From Miss Fran- 
ces Manwaring Caulkins’s “ History of New Lon- 
don, Connecticut,” it appears that in 1692 he 
bought a farm at Poquonuck, now Groton, Con- 
necticut, where he was established as a farmer in 
1693. He was collector of rates in 1695; towns- 
man or selectman in 1702; and first town clerk 
of Groton, 1705-1707. His mother, Sarah (Rich- 
ards) Davie, appears to have been sister of the 
wife of the Rev. Gov. Gurdon Saltonstall, and was 
living as late as July 3d, 1699. His children were 

ary, born June 30th, 1693; Sarah, Oct. 21st, 
1695 ; Elizabeth, March 17th, 1697-8 ; John, J - 
27th, 1700; Humphrey, April 12th, 1702; Wil- 
liam, March 22d, 1705-6; all born in the town 
of Groton. His father was Humphrey Davie, who 
lived some time at Boston, and afterwards at Hart- 
ford, Conn., where he died February 18th, 1688-9. 
This Humphrey was brother of Sir John Davie of 
England, who was created a baronet Sept. 9th, 
1641. To this baronetcy and the estate attached 
to it, John Davie, the graduate, succeeded in 1707. 

According to a tradition = Miss Caulkins 
relates on p. 416-17 of her book, he was hoeing 
corn in his field when the messenger arrived to 
inform him of his succession to the baronetcy and 
estate. 

He never visited America after he became a 
baronet. He sold his property “to John Gardi- 
ner, of the Isle of Wight (Gardiner’s Island). The 
deed was given by Sir John Davie of Creedy, 
county of Devon, within the kingdom of England, 
baronet,” Aug. 21st, 1722. Ido not find, in any 
work to which I have access, any further notice 
of him, not even the date of his death, which pro- 
bably occurred in the year 1733, or before. Win- 
throp’s interleaved triennial catalogue of the grad- 
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uates of Harvard university has a,ymemorandum 
that he died at Kent; which is probably an error. 
Can any — in this country, or in England, 
give the date and place of his death, or any fur- 
ther information respecting him ? 


J. L. S. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Dr. JONATHAN ARNOLD.— Information respect- 
ing either the public or private life of Jonathan 
Arnold, member of congress from Rhode Island 
in 1782-3, is desired by P. H.W. 

Sr. JonNsBuRY, VERMONT. 


Stars AND Stripes. — Can “§S. A.” inform me 
on what occasion, and by whom, the “stars and 
stripes” were first unfurled? When the stripes 
alone ? uM 


PHILADELPHIA. 


EBENEZER KINNERSLEY. — When Dr. Franklin 
was investigating the subject of Hlectricity, he sa 
he was greatly assisted by a neighbor named E. 
Kinnersley. E.K. afterwards delivered lectures 
on this subject in Boston and other places, be- 
tween 1755 and 1765 or 1770. Are there any no- 
tices of his lectures in the Boston papers of tha 
period P H. G, J. 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 19. 


LosANTIVILLE.— The city of Cincinnati was at 
first called “ Losantiville;” a name thus made up: 
ville, French ; anti, Greek ; os, Latin; ZL, the in- 
itial of the river Licking, opposite to which the 
city is built. The word being translatable— a 
town over against the mouth of the Licking. This 
is the local tradition. What truth is eg ~ it ? 

Hotiiston, Mass. 


GENERAL EDWARD WHITMORE. — Can any of 
your readers inform me about the family of this 

entleman? He was at the second capture of 
Codes in 1758, military governor of the place, 
in which capacity one or more proclamations were 
published by him in the Boston papers, colonel 
a 22d regiment of foot, and brigadier-gen- 
e 


In February, 1761, he was drowned in Plymouth 
bay, while on his way hither, and received burial 
with military honors. The probate records make 
mention of escutcheons and scarfs for the soldiers 
on the occasion, and mourning rings given. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine merely notes that 
he was drowned. It seems that he left several 
children, but I cannot find their place of residence, 
or decide if he were of English or Tr _ 
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Book or Common PRAYER. — What editions of 
the “ Book of Common Prayer ” were published in 
the United States prior to 1800 ? 

J. A. Me. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 18. 


“THE Union FLac. —On the 4th of January, 
1776, Washington wrote as follows to Joseph 
Reed: “The speech [the king’s] I send you. A 
volume of them was sent out by the Boston gen- 
try, and, farcical enough, we gave great joy to 
them without knowing or intending it; for on that 
day [Jan. Ist, 1776], the day which gave being 
to the new army, but before the proclamation came 
to hand, we had hoisted the Union Flag, in com- 
pliment to the United Colonies. But, behold! it 
was received in Boston as a token of the deep im- 
pression the speech had made upon us, and as a 
signal of submission. So we hear by a person 
out of Boston last night. By this time, I presume, 
they begin to think it strange we have not madea 
formal surrender of our lines.” 

What was the device of this Union Flag? Los- 
sing, in his History of the United States for Schools, 
says: “This flag was composed of thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white, symbolizing the thirteen 
revolted colonies. In one corner was the device 


of the British Union Flag, namely, the cross of St. 


George, composed of a horizontal and perpendic- 

ular bar; and the cross of St. Andrew (repre- 

senting Scotland), which is in the form of an X.” 

He also gives an engraving of the flag, according 

to this description. Is there any positive authority 

for this ? EDITH. 
New Yor«. 


Essays OF LYTTLETON AND WEST. — Some years 
since I had in my possession a volume containing 
the essays of Lyttleton and West, on the evidences 
of Christianity, published under the patronage of 
the Bishop of London, I think for gratuitous cir- 
culation in the colony of Virginia. It was an oc- 
tavo volume, good large type, and published, I 
believe, early in the 18th century. Can any one 
inform me of the circumstances which induced the 
publication ? G—y. 


THE OLD MILL AT Newport, R. I. — Will any 
of the Rhode Island antiquaries give an inquirer 
the facts which have led many persons to assert 
that the “Old Mill” in Newport was erected prior 
to the advent of the English colony there. “ 

Yo. 

New York. 


Caucus.—Prof. Trench, in his “Study of 
Words,” p. 153, says the Anglo Americans can- 
not explain satisfactorily the origin of their word, 
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Caucus. Is thisso? Or can we rely on the de- 
rivation given by Pickering, in his Dictionary of 
Americanisms, — that it had its origin in the meet- 
ings of the ship-caulkers in Boston ? se 


Houston, Mass. 


REPLIES. 


MANHATTAN (No. 1, p. 26; No. IL, p. 58.) — 
In the first number of the Magazine, is an inquiry 
into the signification of the Indian name Manhat- 
tan, which is replied to in the second number by 
two comenpenieata, neither of which replies are 
to my mind conclusive or satisfactory. , 

With due deference to the first one, “H. R. S.,” 
whose initials represent one well skilled in Indian 
lore, I cannot for a moment believe that there is 
any good authority for his statement that “ Man- 
hattan is the anglicized name of an Indian tribe 
living on the island;” or that we must go to Hell- 
a to find the roots of this word. That locality 

ad, no doubt, its significant name, which is now 
probably lost, while Manhattan undoubtedly re- 
ferred to the lower part of our city, particularly 
the point between the rivers, which we call “ the 
Battery.” 

This spot was always a commanding and impor- 
tant one, and was often used as a camping ground 
and trading place, between the dwellers of Long 
Island and the interior, before the keels of Veraz- 
zano’s or Hudson’s bark ploughed the still waters 
of our magnificent bay. 

Without doubting the true translation which 
your correspondent gives to the word, “ Manau-, 
tonong,” which may have been the name of Hell- 
gate, or the people who inhabited near it, I cannot 
recognize in it any of the sounds which go to con- 
stitute the word in question, and therefore think 
“H. R. 8.” entirely mistaken in his conlusions. 

With regard to the theory of “ Cuneus,” I can 
hardly see how the word he refers to could ever 
sound like Manhattan, or the signification he gives 
be at all applicable in this case, and would venture 
to suggest that, however well he may be posted 
up in all that refers to Shawmut, he may be at 
fault here. 

The Indians east of the Hudson gave to all 
islands the name Monan or Manan. This word 
extended as far east as the Bay of Fundy, prob- 
ably much farther. Two considerable islands 
along the coast of Maine still retain this general 
title, with a French prefix, Grand and Petite, 
which designates their relative size. Some others, 
like Monhegan and Mantinicus, still preserve in 
them the root of this word. 

The natives did not make a distinction between 
a peninsula or an island; and thus Montauk was 
so called from Monan (island), and auk (a loca- 
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tion), 7. ¢., Island place. It is from this word that 
the name of our Island city is derived; and, if I 
had not already extended this article too far, I 
should be pleased to give a more definite reason 
for arriving at this conclusion than I can here do. 

Without going into an analysis of the various 
ways in which the original name of our city was 
written, I will refer to Josselyn’s Voyages, a 
well-known writer of the seventeenth century, 
who calls it Manadaes or Manahunent, both of 
which were, I think, used indiscriminately, and 
show the true Indian pronunciation. 

Now, by referring to Eliot’s Indian Bible, in the 
41st chapter of Isaiah, the first and second verses, 
we find the word Menohhunnet given as the equiv- 
alent of islands, or rather the more poetic phrase 
“the isles.” From this I am led to think that 
Manahanent, or Manhattan as now written, was a 
plural word, and comprehended not only the ex- 
treme point of our city, but the adjacent small 
islands, and that this is the true signification of 
our ancient cognomen. F. &. 

New York, Feb. 21st, 1857. 


Another Reply. —I wish to suggest another 
meaning for the word Manhattan, which satisfies me 
better than Heckewelder’s, or that of “ H. R. 8.” 
or “Cuneus.” I think it originated simply in the 
fact that the island on which New York is situated 
was the dwelling-place of the Indians with whom 
the earlier settlers came in contact. Mona, some- 
times modified into Minna, means an island. The 
Monatos, then, were “ people of the island.” The 
suffix han means river; and the Monathans, or 
Manathans, were “ people of the island in the 
river.” 8S. F. S. 

BALTIMoRE, Feb, 23. 


VaRINA (to H., No. 11. p. 56).— Verina, or more 
properly Varina, was a choice kind of Spanish 
tobacco, much in demand in England in the time 


of James I. and Charles I. There was great com- 
petition between the friends of Spanish and Vir- 
ginia tobacco; and the friends of the Virginia 
colony succeeded in obtaining a recognition of the 
policy of excluding the Spanish tobacco, though it 
was still smuggled into the kingdom. ‘The Vir- 
ginians edepted the name, and called a settlement 
on the north side of the James river, where Sir 
Thomas Dale and John Rolfe owned plantations, 
by the name of Varina. The soil here was ex- 
ceedingly rich, and the tobacco of a very fine 
uality ; so that it gained a reputation equal to 
that of its Spanish namesake. Rev. William 
Stith, author of the History of Virginia, is said to 
have lived in the old parsonage at Varina while 
he was composing that work. 8. F. S. 
BALTIMORE, Feb. 23. 
12 
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Another Reply. — Varinas (undoubtedly the ar- 
ticle meant by Gov. Winthrop) is that kind of 
tobacco cultivated in the marshy grounds of the 
environs of the city of Varinas (in the Spanish, 
Barinas), situated on the borders of the river San 
Domingo, and the capital of the department Va- 
rinas, province Orinoca, republic of Venezuela. It 
is of a mild, excellent quality, and of the finest 
flavor. It is considered the most superior kind of 
smoking tobacco for the earthen and meerschaum 
pipe, and was, in the infancy of cigar smoking, 
also used for that purpose. The leaves, which are 
large, fine, and silky, and of a rich brown color, 
are twisted like a strand of rope, and then formed 
in rolls (“ pudding or roull.”— Milledulcia, p. 
401), of ten to sixteen pounds, and cncusenniy 
a piece of such a roll may be seen in the windows 
of German tobacconists in New York. The price 
of the manufactured article is from two to eight 
dollars a pound, according to quality, but the con- 
sumption has greatly decreased since the Havana 
cigar has entirely superseded the neat and clean 
earthen pipe. 

This sort of pipes, as some assert, was first 
brought from America by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
1585; but others are of opinion that they were 
formed after Chinese models and brought to 
Europe by way of Batavia; and this seems to be 
far more probable, when we consider (as men- 
tioned in Milledulcia, pp. 402 and 404) that 
China already in 1720 ue “had the use of to- 
bacco for many ages,” and that “Java is said to 
have possessed it before 1496.” 8. A. 

JERSEY Crry, Feb. 25, 1857. 


Another Reply. — Your correspondent H. is re- 
ferred to Rees’ Cyclopedia, under the word Va- 
rinas (a city and province of South America), for 
information. My impression is, that the highly 
flavored tobacco used for wrappers on the a 
cigars (Havana) was formerly called Varinas, and 
doubtless originally came from that province. 

G. A. M. 

Ricumonp, VA., Feb. 23. 


PLANTAGENET’S NEW ALBION (No. I. p. 27; 
No. 11. p. 58). —I am obliged to J. R. B. for his 
notice of my queries respecting “ the two former 
books of New Albion, 1637 and 1642.” The 
books to which he refers are clearly not those 
mentioned by Plantagenet. The latter were 
—— only descriptive phlets published by 

ir Edmund Plowden, in his attempt to organize 
a colony, and form a settlement in New Albion 
(now New Jersey), of which he claimed to be 
Lord Proprietary ; and they would therefore stand 
little chance of preservation. It is barely possible 
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a copy may be a in the British Museum, 
or in some of the other public collections in Eng- 
land. 8. F. 8. 


BautrmorE, Feb. 23. 


TRANSLATOR OF CHASTELLUX’S TRAVELS (No. 2, 
p. 55).—I am not able to furnish the name of 
the translator, but the extract below, from Os- 
wald’s Independent Gazetteer of June 27, 1787, 
gives some information of his character, profession, 
and places of residence at various times. This may 
assist in a search for his name. There is no si 
nature to the communication. Of course we 
not know how far reliance is to be placed on the 
statements of the writer; we may presume, how- 
ever, that Col. Oswald knew something of the 
writer, and had confidence in him. 


From the ‘‘ Independent Gazetteer. 
dom,” Philadelphia, June 27th, 
Oswald 


or, the Chronicle of Free- 
4787. Published by Elea- 


zer ° 
o au York, May 25th. Extract of a letter from Philadel- 


“ Chastelleux’s travels and observations in North 
America, lately arrived, are, in themselves, gener- 
ally thought to be insignificant enough; but the 
notes (by a translator, who is with reason 
ashamed of his name) render them in some re- 
spects icable on both sides the Atlantic. Will 
not the Marquis (not a little inflated with Ameri- 
can civilities and attentions) be rather mortified, 
when he is informed of an indisputable fact, that 
this translator, and brother traveller in America, 
made his escape from the pillory of London, for 
the most detestable of all crimes? And that from 
some of his felo de se notes upon the Marquis’ 
said travels, were evidently written in malice to 
Col. F——, Col. H——, and other gentlemen, 
who would not suffer the wretch, after knowing 
his character, to sit in company with them. Had 
Mr. Adams, who was at Amsterdam when the 

itive embarked for America, apprised his con- 
stituents, or friends, of his infamous character (for 
Mr. Adams, it is said, was not ignorant of it), he 
surely would not have had it to boast, the being 
so kindly received by our illustrious Washington, 
and others of high and respectable character in 
these States! and who may now, perhaps, feel 
rather concerned upon any degree of intimacy 
with him; nor will the translator’s vouching for 
and indorsing several of the Marquis’ at least 
improbable anecdotes, gain them more credit in 
the mind of the well-informed reader, either here 
or in Europe. 

“The history of this same translator and brother 
traveller of the Marquis de Chastelleux in America 
is short: He was an attorney at Northumberland, 
in England, of some little abilities, but of more 
impudence. His business as an attorney not an- 
swering in the north, he went to London, about the 
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time of the contested election for Westminster ; 
was there employed for a time by Almon to super- 
intend the printing of a daily newspaper (the 
London Courant); and was also useful as an ale- 
house agent in procuring votes from the lower 
class of ple, in favor of Mr. Fox and Sir 
George ney. In this business he somewhat 
distinguished himself, being in every respect 
adapted to it. The election of Mr. Fox and Sir 
George was successful; but, before there was time 
or opportunity for doing any thing for this said 
agent, he was detected in the afore-mentioned 
crime, and immediately made his escape to Hol- 
land, and soon after from thence to America; and 
now vainly boasts (in his notes to Chastelleux’s 
travels) of having been intimate with the first 
people of this country! It is, however, most de- 
voutly to be hoped, that he made no successful 
attempts to introduce his foreign vices among a 
people hitherto ignorant of such detestable crimes. 

“Chastelleux’s character, as a military man, 
military men only must determine; but, as a man 
of science, he was, by all sensible men here, con- 
sidered as a mere pretender to any thing more 
than common; and in this view his character, it 
seems, stands established in France, although he 
be (as he or his translator says) one of the forty 
members of the French Academy. 

“If the Marquis did not mean to avail himself 
of profit, if any should arise, from the publication 
of Mhis travels in America, his generosity might 
surely have been bestowed upon a much fitter 
object, who certainly might have translated his 
wonderful works and observations in much less 
than eight hundred and ninety-four pages octavo.” 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1786, on pages 
949, 1045, and 1116, an “old companions 
furnishes some extracts from Chastellux, trans- 
lated by the correspondent himself; and in the 
volume for 1787, on e 333, is a review of the 
work in English, which had just been published. 
In a note the reviewer remarks of the translator: 
“His name is studiously concealed, and we under- 
stand he is now on the continent.” At page 605 
is a review of a pamphlet entitled “Remarks on 
the Travels of the Marquis de Chastellux,” etc. 
A correspondent observes of this pamphlet, that 
“it is written by no common hand, but a person 
well acquainted with America,” etc. It is stated 
that the pamphlet contained “an animated vindi- 
cation of Arnold.” 

Query.— Had Arnold, who was then in Lon- 
don, any hand in the authorship of this pamphlet ? 


RETSILLA. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 19. 


Governor THOMAS DUDLEY’s Poetry (No. 2, 
p. 56).— Mrs. Anne Bradstreet dedicated one of 
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her poems “to her much honored father, Thomas 
Dudley, Esq.,” in the following lines: 


T. D. on 


“ Dear Sir, of late delighted with the sight | i, tour 
0 


Of your four sisters cloath’d in black Parts of 
and white, the World. 


Of fairer dames the sun ne’er saw the face, 
(Tho’ made a pedestal for Adam’s race :) 
Their worth so shines in these rich lines you show, 
Their parallels to find I scarcely know: 
To climb their climes I have not strength nor skill, 
To mount so high requires an eagle’s quill; 
Yet view thereof did cause my thoughts to soar, 
My lowly pain might wait upon these four: 

* * * * * * 


“From her that to yourself more duty owes 

Than water in the boundless ocean flows.” 

ANNE BRADSTREET. 

March 20, 1642. 

By this it appears that Governor Dudley was 
the author of a work “on the four parts of the 
world,” and that his daughter Anne had been, in 
March, 1642, lately “ delighted with the sight of” 
it, “cloathed in black and white,” and that the 
“view thereof did cause her thoughts to soar” in 
verse. 

Whether the “black and white” was printer’s 
ink and paper, or the manuscript from the gov- 
ernor’s study, is uncertain; very likely the latter. 


THETA. 
LAKESIDE, Feb., 1857. 


“ HE TRY’D TO LIVE WITHOUT HER,” etc. (No. 2, 

. 55). —Sir Henry Wotton, while provost of his 
Majesty's College at Eton, wrote, without date, 
to Sir Edmund Bacon, as follows: (“being then 
with you at Redgrave in Suffolk, both your de- 
lightful mansion and philosophical retreat, where 
you are best, because there you are most yourself, 
though everywhere well imparted to your friends), 
I was then surprised with an advertisement from 
the Court, of the death of Sir Albertus Morton, 
my dear nephew, in the vernality (as I may term 
it) of his employments and Fortunes_under the 
best King and master of the world,” etc., ete. 

Sir Henry wrote ten stanzas, entitled “Tears at 
the grave of Sir Albertus Morton (who was buried 
at Southampton), wept by Sir Henry Wotton.” 

While at London, Nov. 13, 1628, Sir Henry 
wrote to his “ever dear Jack Dinely,” at the 
Hague, and the postscript to his letter was this: 
“If the Queen have not heard the Epitaph of 
Albertus Morton and his Lady, it is worth Ler 
sae” the passionate : Authoris Incerti. 


“ He first deceased. She for a little tryed 
To live without him: liked it not, and dyed.” 


Sir Henry was the author. It may be found in 
the “Reliquie Wottoniane.” Lond. 1685. 4th 


edition. THETA. 
LAKESIDE, Feb. 1857. 
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YANKEE (No. 1, p. 26; No. 2, pp. 58, 59).— 
This word appears to have been in use among the 
students of Harvard college at a very early period, 
as will be seen by the following extract from Dr. 
William Gordon’s History of the American War, 
ed. 1789, vol. I. pp. 324, 325: 


“ You may wish to know the origin of the term 
‘ankee. Take the best account of it which your 
friend can procure. It was a cant, favorite word 
with farmer Jonathan Hastings, of Cambridge, 
about 1713. Twoaged ministers, who were at the 
college in that town, have told me they remem- 
bered it to have been then in use among the stu- 
dents, but had no recollection of it before that pe- 
riod. The inventor used it to express excellency. A 
Yankee good horse, or Yankee cider, and the like, 
were an excellent good horse and excellent cider. 
The students used to hire horses of him; their in- 
tercourse with him, and his use of the term upon 
all occasions, led them to adopt it, and they gave 
him the name of Yankee Jon. He was aworthy, 
honest man, but no conjurer. This could not es- 
cape the notice of the collegiates. Yankee proba- 
bly became a byword among them to express a 
weak, simple, awkward person; was carried from 
the college with them i they left it, and was 
in that way circulated and established through the 
country (as was the case in respect to Hobson’s 


choice, = the students at Cambridge, in old Eng- 
till, 


land), from its currency in New England, it 
was at length taken up and unjustly applied to 
the New Englanders in common, as a term of re- 
proach.” 


This extract, together with the passage cited by 
your correspondent “ Cambridge,” in H. M., No. 
2, p. 59, will be found in a work entitled “A Col- 
lection of College Words and Customs,” ed. 1856, 
p- 505, under the title YANKEE. 

Three other quotations will show, not only that 
the word Yankee was originally confined in its 
o_o to the people of New England, but 
that it was an accepted term previous to the year 
1775. The people of Bennington at an early pe- 
riod resisted the jurisdiction of New York. The 
sheriff of Albany county, whose bailiwick included 
Bennington, was often compelled to use force in 
the performance of his official duties in that town. 
Robert Yates, of Albany, was on one occasion de- 
tailed to serve as one of the sheriff's posse comi- 
tatus, and in that capacity visited the rebellious 
town. On his return he wrote, on the 20th of 
July, 1771, to John Taber Kemp and James Du- 
ane, an account of the proceedings in which he and 
his friends had been engaged. In this unpublished 
letter, referring to the inhabitants of Bennington, 
he observes: “ We received an account from the 
Yankies, that they would not give up the posses- 
sion [of the farm], but would keep it at all events.” 
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And again: “We had discovered that the Yan- 
kies had made all the necessary preparations to 
give us the warmest reception.” 

In an unpublished letter from Peter Yates to 
James Duane, dated Albany, April 7th, 1772, the 
writer makes mention of a New England man who 
left a certain advertisement “with a tavern-keeper ; 
in the Yankee phraseology, vulgarly termed Land- 
lord Benedict. 

I think that Dr. Gordon’s account of the origin 
of the word is far more natural than those deri- 
vations which would trace it to an — Sa 


Troy, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1857. 


Another Reply (No. 2, p. 59).— The Evening 
Post referred to by Christopher Marshall in his 
Diary, under date of May 25, 1775, was the Phila- 
delphia newspaper of that name. The date of 
No. 53 was the same day, May 25, 1775. The 
same article on the word Yankee may have ap- 

d in the New York Gazette of June 1, 1775, 

ut Mr. Marshall, not being gifted with second 

sight, could not have made reference in May to 
an article published in the following June. 

The eabnetion of the derivation of the word 
Yankee, given in the Evening Post, is not satis- 
factory. That it came from L’ Anglais is much 
more probable. W. D. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Anvther Reply. — Williamson (Hist. of Maine, 


1. 513) gives the following, on the authority of | P' 


Heckewelder, as the etymology of Yankee: “In 

the first endeavors to pronounce the word Eng- 

lish, they uttered the sound ee, ig | whence 

is the term Yankees.” E. B. O’C. 
ALBANY, Feb., 1857. 





Petrick’s IsLAND (No. 2, p. 57). — Morton, in 
his New English Canaan, chap. IIL, says that this 
island was called “ Peddock’s Island, in memory 
of Leonard Peddock, who landed there.” 

X. -Y.-Z. 





POSTERITY OF THE GOVERNORS OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS Bay CoLony (No. 2, p. 56).— Gov. Vane 
has male descendants in England, as any Peerage 
will show, under the heading of the Dukes of 
Cleaveland. F. O. J. 


YANKEE DOODLE (No. 1, p. 26).— The verses 
commencing, “Father and I went down to the 
camp,” were written by a gentleman of Connecti- 
cut, a short time after Gen. Washington’s last visit 
to New England ; as will be shown in a book of 
songs and ballads, soon to be issued Pon York. 

F. B.N. 8. 





New York, Jan. 29. 
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Retrospections, Piterary und Antiquarian. 


BaRLow’s COLUMBIAD.—Perhaps it may interest 
some of your readers, Mr. Editor, to peruse a 
short notice about some of the different editions 
of our great national epic. There is an excellent 
account of Mr. Barlow and his writings in the 
splendid work of the Messieurs Duyckinck, — the 
Cyclopedia of American Literature, to which all 
can readily recur. My object in this communica- 
cation is to say a few words concerning the differ- 
ent editions of the Columbiad. The work was at 
first published under this title: “The Vision of 
Columbus; a Poem in Nine Books. By Joel 
Barlow, Esquire. Hartford: Printed by Hudson 
and Goodwin, for the Author. M.DCC.LXXXVII.” 
It is a moderate sized octavo of 258 pages, besides 
12 pages of subscribers’ names. 

“The Vision of Columbus” was dedicated “To 
his Most Christian Majesty, LOUIS the Sixteenth, 
King of France and Navarre.” This was at a 
time when our Revolutionary patriots felt under 
the greatest obligations to the French king for 
coming forward in the cause of their oppressed 
country, and with his fleets and armies to put a 
period to a distressing war. These considerations 
will account for the extravagant praise Louis the 
Sixteenth receives at the hands of Mr. Barlow. 
It would not then have been allowable to suppose 
that Louis could have any motive in the course he 
took in favor of America, but — ee the 
rogress of society, by disregarding the tempor. 
et and ant deg of ihe iecnbs 
reaching the hand of beneficence to another hem- 
isphere, and raising an infant empire, in a few 
years, to a degree of importance which several 
ages were scarcely thought sufficient to produce.” 

A remarkable feature of this first edition of the 
Vision is its extensive list of subscribers. It is 
thus headed : 

“His most CHRISTIAN MAJESTY, twenty-five 
copies. 

“His Excellency, George Washington, Esq., 
twenty copies. 

“ Maj. am le Marquis de la Fayette, ten copies. 

“Mr. John B. Church, Merchant, London, jifty 
copies.” 

The whole number subscribed for amounts to 
some 1500 copies, and comprises a rare list of the 
patriotic citizens of that day. 

The work was reprinted the same year, in Lon- 
don, “for C. Dilly, in the Poultry; and J. Stock- 
dale, Piccadilly,” in a neat duodecimo. But the 
dedication to the French king was omitted. There 
were but few notes to the first editions, and those 
were on the page with the text to which they 
belonged. 

The next edition to which we are able to refer 
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was printed in Paris, in 1793, in a very handsome 
octavo, with a portrait of the author, and is called 
“the fifth edition.” To which is added the “ Con- 
spiracy of Kings: a Poem, by the same author.” 
It was “ printed at the English Press,” under the 
supervision of Mr. Barlow himself. The dedica- 
tion would have as ill suited the meridian of France 
in 1793 as England in 1787. It was, therefore, 
left out. Ina brief advertisement to this French 
edition, the author says: “This Poem was first 
published in America, in the year 1787. During 
that year it went through two editions in that 
country, and one in England. The author is 
informed, that it has been once reprinted in Amer- 
ica since that period. He now offers this edition 
to the English Press in Paris, merely for the sake 
of preserving the numerous corrections and some 
few additional notes which he has found leisure to 
make in it; as a traveller, especially in countries 
at war, is exposed to lose his papers. These were 
of a nature not to be replaced; and they may 
serve, in a considerable degree, to diminish the 
a of the work. Paris, 12 July, 1793.” 
t will appear from the above advertisement 
that the author was not certain that that edition 
of the Vision was the fifth; nor have I met with 
copies of the two editions which he supposed to 
exist. There was another French edition in oc- 
tavo, of a later date, which I have seen copies of, 
but the year of publication is not remembered. 
It had portraits of several of the prominent char- 
acters, from copper plates. In 1807 came out the 
“ Columbiad,” in quarto, in ten books. This was 
robably the most magnificent work ever then 
issued from the American press. Type was espe- 
cially made for it, and type of the same size and 
pattern is known among printers at this day as 
columbiad type. Two years later, Richard Phil- 
lips, of Bridge Street, Black Friars, London, pub- 
lished a splendid edition of the Columbiad in 
royal octavo. This is the same in all respects as 
the quarto, as to its contents. The same year, 
namely, 1809, the work was reprinted in Philadel- 
phia, in two volumes, in 12mo. This was a good 
edition, and was “published by C. and A. Conrad 
and Co.; Conrad, Lucas and Co., Baltimore.” But 
why W. D. Bell and J. D. Toy, publishers of 
Baltimore, should fall back on “The Vision of 
Columbus,” as late as 1814, it is difficult to deter- 
mine. Whether they were not aware of the su- 
periority of the Columbiad, or whether, in their 
judgment, the Vision was superior to it, are ques- 
tions I am unable to settle. Certain it is, however, 
the said Bell and Toy did, in 1814, in a very neat 
little 18mo., issue “The Vision of Columbus: a 
Poem, in nine books, With explanatory notes. 
By Joel Barlow. From a revised edition of the 
Author.” 
To give the reader an idea of the author’s em- 
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endations, I extract the first lines of both works. 
The Vision opens : 
“Leng had the Sage, the first who dared to brave 
The unknown dangers of the western wave, 
Who taught mankind where future empires lay 
In these fair confines of descending day, 
With cares o’erwhelmed, in life’s distressing gloom, 
Wish’d from a thankless world a peaceful tomb.” 


The Columbiad: 


“T sing the Mariner who first unfurl’d 
An eastern banner o’er the western world, 
And taught mankind where future empires lay 
In these fair confines of descending day; 
Who sway’d a moment with vicarious power 
Iberia’s sceptre on the new-found shore.” 


These are all the editions of the Columbiad 
which I have seen or heard of. There may be 
others known to some of your correspondents. 
If so they may communicate the fact. 

When I began this article I thought to say 
something about some illustrated copies of the 
Columbiad, known to me, but I must defer that 
some other time. G. 


Reviews and Book Hotices. 


Records of the Colony of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations in New England. 
Printed by order of the Legislature. Tran- 
scribed and edited by JoHN RussELL Barrt- 
LETT, Secretary of State. Vol. I.; 1636 to 1663. 
Providence, R. I. 

Tuis volume, with its admirable index, is the 
first of a series of volumes, which we have good 
reason to believe will, ere long, be given to the 
State, under legislative sanction. But while the 
legislature is to be highly commended for such ac- 
tion, the secretary of State is entitled to the kind- 
est acknowledgment of the citizens.- With an in- 
dustry and zeal adequate to the undertaking, and 
a desire to illustrate facts by facts of a contempora- 
neous age, Mr. Bartlett has given his energy to 
this work. And we may confidently believe that 
Rhode Island will appear just as she was, with all 
her virtues and her faults; so that we shall look 
fer her real and not her imaginary history,— we 
mean, the fundamental elements of her history as 
they exist in the legislation of the colony. And 
it is worthy of publicity that, at no former period, 
has any person been so favorably situated to per- 
form this labor as Mr. B. now is. For, in addi- 
tion to many manuscripts, which have never been 
obtained before, collected around us, he has free 
access to “ a large and valuable collection of man- 
uscripts relating to New England in general and 
Rhode Island in particular,” as he, in his preface, 
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acknowledges. “These papers,” which, as he re- 
marks, “ fill ten folio volumes, were copied by the 
order and at the pee of John Carter Brown, 
Esq.,” a citizen of Providence, “from the State 
Paper office in London; and among these, are 
not only letters written by the government of 
Rhode Island to that of Massachusetts and Ply- 
mouth, as well as letters from those colonies,” 
but also “letters of John Clarke, while acting as 
agent for the colony in London, to King Charles 
the Second, connected with the charter of 1663.” 
Such an acquisition, made to the history of those 
times, deserves to be recorded; and the example 
of Mr. Brown is worthy of the attention of other 
opulent gentlemen, who, while visiting the old 
countries, might, like him, seek to add to the gen- 
eral rad a of their own at home. 
This first volume of R. I. records is presented 
in octavo form, and in their original orthography, 
and contains 549 pages. It “is not only well 
done” as has been written by another, “in re- 

spect wen hical execution, and of convenient 

size,” but is highly commended “as a model for 
such publications.” The forthcoming volumes 
will be equally acceptable, both in form and exe- 
cution; and will be enriched, like the first, not 
only in the original style, but by numerous letters, 
selected from the volumes referred to, and other 
papers, which will be inserted in their proper pla- 
ces. Already the secretary has reached the 300th 
page of his second volume of the Colonial Rec- 
ords. And it cannot be but that such a series, 
so fully illustrated in its record, by such documen- 
tary informatjon, will contain and transmit, what 
many have long and ardently desired to see, — 
Rhode Island presented to the world in her true 
colonial aspect. 

In the volume now before us, the true idea of 
civil and religious liberty lies at the basis of all 
the action had by the primitive civilized settlers 
of the colony. Roger Williams and his associates 
at Providence in 1636, having dissented from the 
government at Boston, and being settled in their 
new home, did, on August 20th, bind themselves 
to be submissive to law “only in civil things,” 
leaving every one to be fully persuaded in his own 
mind for himself in religious action and faith. In 
the compact formed at Portsmouth, March 7th, 
1638, the settlers, who located at Pocasset, Aquid- 
nick Island (now R. I.), adopted the word of God 
as the rule of their faith and their guide in prac- 
tice; and, subsequently, at Portsmouth, March 
16th, 1641, it was ordered, by the authority of 
court, “ that none bee accounted a Delinquent for 
Doctrine: Provided, it be not directly repugnant 
to the Government or Lawes established ;” and 
at the next meeting of the court at Newport, Sept. 
17th, this decree was confirmed in the following 
words, viz.: “It is ordered, that the Law of the 
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last Court made concerning Libertie of Conscience 
in point of Doctrine, is perpetuated.” And the 
first general civil compact,* which was adopted 
under the first charter at Portsmouth, May, 1647, 
while the government was declared to be “ Demo- 
cratical ; that is to say, a Government held by the 
free and voluntarie consent of all or the greater 
parte of the free Inhabitants,” is thus beautifully 
and significantly prefaced, viz.: “ And now to the 
end that we may give, each to other (notwith- 
standing our different consciences, touching the 
truth as it is in Jesus, whereof, upon the point we 
all make mention), as*good and Fopeful assurance 
as we are able, touching each man’s peaceable and 
quiett enjoyment of his lawfull right and Libertie, 
we doe agree ynto, and by the authoritie above 
said, Inact, estab'ish, and confirme these orders 
following.” And until this day, civil and religious 
liberty has been fully provided for, and the vol- 
untary support of religious institutions has been 
both sanctioned and practised by all denominations 
of Christians, as will fully appear from records 
now of two hundred and twenty years’ experiment. 

Nor can it be said in truth that the fathers did 
not cherish a high respect for religious institutions, 
for meetings were held and churches were organ- 
ized soon after their settlement. The Sabbath, 
too, was regarded with _— favor, as is evinced 
by the following record at Newport, Jan. 22d, 
1639, viz. : “Whereas, the Generall Quarter Courte 
doth fall on the second of February, which being 
the Lord’s day, upon serious consideration, it is 
assigned to be kept foure days sooner, being the 
29th of this present month.” 

Whenever the true history of Rhode Island 
shall be written, it will appear that, to the senti- 
ments here cherished, other civil bodies have come; 
and that a pure birthright is the being born where 
wholesome law prevails, and where man is held, 
in his religious opinions, to be answerable to God, 
his Maker, alone. 


Reminiscences of Samuel Dexter, originally writ- 


ten for the Boston Evening Transcript. By 

Sicma. Boston: Henry W. Dutton & Son. 

1857. 

WHENEVER we see the signature of “ Sigma,” we 
feel assured that whatever precedes it merits care- 
ful attention. Our Boston readers need no con- 
firmation of this; but to others we would say, 
that whenever they see an essay of “Sigma’s” 
they may be sure that to its production have con- 
tributed careful and exhaustive study of authori- 


* It will be seen from this volume that the men of 
Rhode Island did, as Callender has written concerning 
them, “as early as the Massachusetts Colony form a 
Body of good Laws by which all Vice and every immor- 
ality was (discouraged or punished.” And that system 
of laws in its main features is worthy the consideration 
of all law-making bodies. 
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ties, brilliant power of sarcasm, independence of 
mind, and beauty of style. We rank Mr. Sargent 
among the best of our critics, and, in his speciality 
of sarcastic exposition of delinquents, he is unri- 
valled. So much for his general writings: it may 

et be asked if he can construct as well as destroy. 

he present little work will be a most satisfactory 
reply. In delineating, even in miniature, his own 
honored teacher, he shows much of every distinc- 
tive trait of his compositions. We feel at once, on 
arising from a perusal of the book, that the warm- 
est feelings of affection have alone prompted him 
to the task, that he has revivified a unin whose 
very name was almost forgotten, and that in thus 
doing he has done what hardly another could have 
performed. We trust his pen will be long em- 
ployed in preserving the memories of the fathers 
of our Commonwealth. 





A Sketch of General Jackson, by himself. By 
CuarLes GAYARRE. New Orleans: Printed 
by E. C. Wharton, 1857. 

We have been favored with the perusal of this 

amphlet, of which a few copies only were printed 
or the gratification of friends. Mr. Gayarré says 
truly that the time for writing the biography of 

Gen. Jackson has not yet arrived; and he has 

done well in assisting the future historian by this 

glimpse at the confidential writings of his hero. 

The sketch is embodied in a series of letters 
written by the General to a young friend. While 
these letters contain few politica] facts, they do 
much to raise our opinion of the character of the 
writer, and prove him a prudent, upright, benevo- 
lent, and far-seeing Christian. We know that old 
political enemies have denied him each of these 
characteristics; but, after perusing his private cor- 
respondence, here given, we feel that he was fully 
entitled to them. 

Our limits forbid extracts from the work, at 
present, though we hope at a future time to lay 
some passages before our readers. Mr. Gayarre, 
by the present publication, has added to the obli- 

ations which the public were before under to 

im. 





Miscellany. 





To insure early attention, communications 
should be accompanied by the real names of the 
writers. These will be kept secret, when desired. 


Mr. J. MunsELt, of Albany, printed last year 
for private circulation a work upon paper and pa- 
er-making, giving a chronological history thereof 
rom its origin. He 
iion, for sale, which wi 


1 gemae issuing a new edi- 
1 be ready this month. 
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THE Critical Dictionary of English Literature 
and British and American Authors, by 8. Austin 
Allibone, Esq., of Philadelphia, which our readers 
are probably aware has been in preparation several 
years, is approaching its completion. The volume 
will contain thirty Eeunat my eee and liter- 
ary notices. Living authors will be included. 
It is Mr. Allibone’s intention to spare no labor 
upon the work, but to render it complete in every 
department and perfect as a whole. It is now 
more than two years since he commenced stereo- 
typing it; but he has always acted upon the prin- 
ciple that fulness and accuracy were rather to be 
regarded than an early day of publication. He 
has for years been collecting a library — in a bind- 
ing suited to the classification of subjects —for 
this special object; and for years also has worked 
vigorously at the work about eight or nine hours 
aday. The Index nominum et rerum—the sec- 
ond part of the Dictionary — is to consist of forty 
alphabets, comprising subjects from Agriculture to 
Voyages. This alone will be well worth double 
the subscription price of the work. 


A picTurE of Philadelphia, executed in 1720, or 
thereabouts, has been lately brought to light, in 
an old curiosity shop in London. Through the 
influence of Mr. Dallas, the painting has been 
secured for the Library company of Philadelphia. 
A correspondent has sent us a description of it, 
which reached us too late to be inserted-in the 
present number. 


THE New Haven Colony Records are passing 
through the press, under the superintendence of 
Charles J. Hoadly, Esq., the State librarian of 
Connecticut. We learn that one-half of the first 
volume has already been printed, and the MS. for 
the remainder of it has been prepared. The Bos- 
ton Atlas states that “ great pains have been taken 
to make the copy accurate in every letter, a per- 
fect fac-simile in abbreviations, spelling, and gram- 
mar, of the original records. New type have been 
cast expressly for some of the fac-similes of this 
work. The proofs undergo repeated readings and 
comparisons.” 


Ir was announced, several years ago, that Sam- 
uel G. Drake, Esq.,— editor of the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, and author 
of the History of Boston and of several historical 
works concerning the Indians, — was engaged up- 
on a history of New England. We are informed 
that the work will be steadily prosecuted to com- 
pletion, and will be ied with as much expe- 
dition as the nature, magnitude, and importance 
of the undertaking will admit. 


A nistory of St. Johnsbury, Vt., is in prepara- 
tion by Mr. Pliny H. White of that place. 
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A sERIEs of articles upon the Private Libraries 
of New York has lately agenee in the Evening 
Post, showing that these libraries are “fast gain- 
ing ground upon the princely collections of the Old 
Wor d.” The Providence Journal, in noticing the 
series, remarks: “The desire for collecting fine 
libraries is a noble one, and we care not how many 
indulge in it or to how great an extent. A library 
does not vanish or wear out, nor does it depreciate, 
as too many things do which are considered luxu- 
ries; but is a never-failing fountain, affording food 
for the mind at every period of life.” 

In 1855, Rev. Luther Farnham, of Boston, read 
a paper before the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Society, which he entitled a “ Glance 
at Private Libraries.” It was, we think, the first 
attempt to explore these scattered collections of 
literary treasures; and was chiefly devoted to 
those in Boston and vicinity. The paper was 
afterwards printed, with additions. It was spoken 
highly of, at the time; and we were then informed 
that it was Mr. Farnham’s intention to prepare a 
larger work on the subject, which should include 
the principal private libraries in every part of the 
Union. Such a work would be useful as well as 


interesting, and we hope he has not abandoned it. | ; 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Evening Trans- 
ipt, for Feb. 12th, gives an account of the Prince 
rary belonging to the Old South Church, in 


cri 
Li 
this city, from which we extract these particulars : 
“Nearly all of this library, or the rare and 
ae pe of it, was collected about one hun- 
fly years ago, by that man, the 

t 


Rev. Thomas Prince. is, or ought to be, well 
known to all who can read, that Mr. Prince knew 
better what would be of value, in the form of 
books and papers, to people of this and succeeding 
» than almost any man of his time. He saw, 

and saw clearly, that there would be a time when 
the history of New England would be looked for 
in productions of every description; and with a 
prophetic eye he sought out and obtained a vast 
amount of books, tracts, broadsides, and manu- 
scripts, the productions of his own as well as the 
earlier times of New England. This collection he 
named the ‘New land Library.’ He was the 
minister of the Old South Society from 1718 to 
1758, the year of his decease. The New England 
Library he gave, by will, to that society. It was, 
at that day, a large library, and had been collected 
ata great expense. But its value then was trifling 
com: with what it is now. Many a tract, 
which could have been mone in Mr. Prince's 
time for three pence, would now bring from one to 
ve guineas in London. 1n fact, there are works 


an this library which may be considered 
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Tue Boston Courier states that Hon. Edward 
Everett has delivered his oration on the character 
of Washington eighteen times for the exclusive 
benefit of the Mount Vernon Fund, and is under 
engagements for further repetitions of it. The 
amount thus far raised is nedrly fourteen thou- 
sand dollars. 


WE learn that Mr. William V. Wells, a great- 
grandson cf the revolutionary patriot, Samuel 
Adams, has for some time been engaged upon a 
life of his illustrious ancestor. Mr. Wells is qual- 
fied to do justice to his subject. 


Tue “ National Institute, for the promotion of 
Science,” has addressed a circular to its friends’ 
soliciting aid to enable it to erect a building at 
Washington, with accommodations sufficient to 
meet its present wants. The im nee of the 
work that this institution is doing for science 
renders it a proper object for the liberality of 

atriotic and wealthy individuals throughout our 
and, Subscriptions should be forwarded to W. W. 
Corcoran, Esq., Washington, D. C. 


Epwarp D. Buckman, M. D., of Bristol, Pa., 
is preparing a genealogy of the descendants of 
William Buckman, who emigrated to Pennsylva- 
nia in 1682, from the parish of Billinghurst, in the 
county of Sussex, England. 


THE third volume of the History of Massachu- 
setts, by Rev. John S. Barry, oe the narra- 
tive down to 1820, and completing the work, we 
learn will be issued early in the next month. It 
will contain a copious index and a list of the sub- 
scribers to the work. 


Mr. A. B. Know ton, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
is preparing a genealogy of that family, which will 
no doubt be a valuable addition to that depart-- 
ment of history. 


Ir becomes our duty this month to record the 
deaths of several gentlemen entitled to a notice in 
these pages. William Maxwell, LL. D., of Rich- 
mond, Va., corresponding secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, died at Williamsburgh, 
Jan. 9, aged 72; Hon. Albion Keith Parris, the 
first president of the Maine Historical Society, 
died at Portland Feb. 11, aged G9; W. C. Red- 
field, author of the Storm theory, died at New 
York, Feb. 12, d 68; and Dr. Elisha Kent 
Kane, the Arctic explorer, died at Havana, 
Cuba, Feb. 16, aged 34. A sketch of President 
Maxwell, furnished by G. A. Myers, Esq., of Rich- 
mond, will be found in the present males We 
shall take an early opportunity to give brief me- 
moirs of the others. 





